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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British | © 

Artists is Open Daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission 1s., Cata- 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


jogo ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 


Square.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—AlIl Works of Painting, T 





LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1854. 


Price PFourpence. 
St d Edition, Fi 








APANESE EXHIBITION.—The First direct 

Importation from Japan is now open for Exhibition at the 
Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5, Pall Mall 
East; by request the period for closing is extended for a Few 
Days only, the Society requiring the Gallery on the 25th instant 
for their Paintings. Admission, ls. 


HE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent 

Street, opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. The 
seventh Annual Exhibition of the National Institution of Fine 
Arts is now open from nine till dusk. Admission Is.; Catalogue 6d. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 

NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Au- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishi rT 8 enable them to promote the 
interest of al) Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 

every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


This day, with numerous illustrations, in 2 vols. 8yo, neatly bound. 


VENINGS IN MY TENT; or, WANDER- 
INGS IN THE AFRICAN SAHARA. By Rev. N. DAVIS, 
F.R.S.S.A. With col d lithographs and woodcuts. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 














Second edition, published this day, price 7s. 6d. in antique. 
HERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of the Great 
Plague. By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy, must be sent inon Monday, the 
3rd, or Tuesday the 4th of April next, after which time no work 
can possibly be received, nor can any works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in Gilt Frames. 
il Paintings under Glass. and Drawings with wide margins, are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as well as projecting 
mouldings, may prevent pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. 

The other regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 
at the Royal Academy. J. PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition ; 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss; nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
any Package. 

The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


Dg UNION OF LONDON (By Royal 


Charter). Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have an 
impression of a large Plate of deep national and historical interest, 
“Tilbury Fort, Wind against Tide,” by J.T. WILLMORE, A.R.A., 
after E. STANFIELD, R.A., now delivering at the Office on pay- 
ment of the subscription. Each prizeholder will be entitled to 
SELECT FOR HIMSELF, as a — of art from one of the 

ublic Exhibitions. JEORGE GODWIN, 
" LEWIS POCOCK, } Hon. Secs. 
444, West Strand, March, 1854. 


RT UNION OF GLASGOW.—The Prize 

Paintings, &c., intended for Distribution among Subscribers 

to this Society for 1854, are now on view at the Gallery of the 
New Water Colour Society, 53, Pall Mall, Apmission Free. 


Subscriptions received, and every information afforded by 
JOHN WATKINS, 34, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
GEORGE GRANT, 12, Moorgate Street, City, 

Honorary Secretaries for London. 








The Second Number of the 


EPENBURG H MEDICAL and SURGICAL 
JOURNAL will be published on Ist April. 
Advertisements should be sent to the Publisher by the 20th, Bills by 
the 25th instant, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMFORTER; or, THOUGHTS on the 
INFLUENCE OF TILE HOLY SPIRIT. By the Rev. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D. ‘Uniform with the “ Finger of God.” 
Third and concluding volume, completing the series. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, post, 2 stamps, 


ILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S THEO- 
LOGICAL CATALOGUE.—German and French publica- 
tions at very reduced prices. Post, 2 stamps. 
SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR. — New 
Books and Books at reduced prices. Post, 2 stamps. 
London: Williams and Norgate, Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price 3s. 6d., post free 4s. 


N INQUIRY into the EVIDENCE to be 
FOUND in HUMAN NATURE ofa FUTURE STATE. By 
GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 








Shortly will be published, in Monthly Parts, at Is. 


ARTON’S HOLIDAY SCRAP-BOOK IN 
OIL COLOURS, from Designs by ABSOLON, GILBERT, 
WEIR, MELVILLE, and other Popular Artists. 
Each Part will contain from Twelve to Twenty Pictures in Oil 
Colours for One Shilling. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Pri 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill, 


FIFTH EDITION OF BP. SHUTTLEWORTH’S PARAPHRASE 
OF THE EPISTLEs. 
In 8vo, price 9s., the Fifth Edition of 
PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION of the 
APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. With Notes. By PHILIP 


NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester. 








Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be liad, by the same author, 
The CONSISTENCY of the whole Scheme of 


Revelation with itself and with Human Reason. 5s. 





DARTON’S HOME LIBRARY. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 3s. gilt edges, 


OME PICTURES 
By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 


Just published, *.vols..° vo, price .Se cloth lettered, 


POPULAR SKETCH of the ORIGIN and 
DEVELOPMENT of se BNGLISH CONSTITUTION, from 
the Earliest Period t&the Present Time. By HENRY RAIKES, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Registrar of the Diocese of Chester. 
London: W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street. 








COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED.—SIXTH EDITION, 
21, Regent-street. , 


Ta» =mall 8yo, price 4s. 6d,, the Sixth Edition of 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. | =4OMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. ‘Se- 
PRIVILEGED TICKETS. The Exhibitions will take place * U lected from various Authors. Edited’ by the ‘Rev: ©.°Bi 
onthe Second Saturdays in May, June, and July—namely, May | KENNAWAY. With a Preface by 8. Watperronce, D.D., Lord 
13, June 10, July 8. All Fellows who shall apply, on or before Bishop of Oxford. 
Tuesday the 25th of April, may obtain, at the rate of Three Shil- Rivingtons, Waterloo Pl: 
lings and Sixpence each, any number of Tickets nor EXCEEDING Se eee 
THIRTY-SIx; but no application for such tickets will be received Of whom may be had, recently published, 


after that day. Fellows of the Society subscribing for tickets a’ 
this price will be allowed a clear week from the 25th of April stu Goan Paci i oe Se ar 








= 


This day is published, the third edition, revised and augmented, 
aa 2 p in 8vo, with plates, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
eral hen Lier ginger tind fe ena [ee eee eee 
aeittt the 25th of April, any further number of tickets will be | 2, SACRED POEMS FOR MOURNERS. |e eee area eet e igh peaition, as the 
ellows ¢ eir personal application or written atrati ial Service. W. i “It will always deservedly ma *: 
= — of Five Shillings each ticket. re TRENCH, WA. “ts. 08. With am Enteuduesion: iy exponent of what Greeks thought and wrote about and believed.” 
special lege of Fellows—Fellows of the Society enter free at a 4 . x —Pococke, India in Greece. 

half-past twelve, and can introduce two friends wirn TICKETS; or 3. SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESS- Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 

the Fellow’s privilege may be transferred to a brother, sister, son, | INGS. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
daughter, father, mother, or wife, residing in the Fellow's house, 
provided the person to whom the transfer is made be also furnished 
with a ticket signed by that Fellow. That is to say, the privilege 


of entering early may be transferred, but not the privilege of FREE 
admission. 








DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
MAP OF THIS DISTRICT, on the scale 


of 9 miles to the inch, prepared from the celebrated Vienna 
Map in 21 sheets, is this day published. Price, in 6 sheets coloured, 
12s.; case or rollers, 21s. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 
And all Map and Booksellers. 


PIFFERI AND TURNER’S NEW INTRODUCTION TO 
ITALIAN. 


In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 
HE FIRST ITALIAN BOOK: on the Plan 
of the Rev. T. K. Arnold’s “ First French Book.” By Signor 
PLIFFERI, Professor of Italian, and DAWSON W. TURNER, 
M.A., Head Master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 
1. THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the 
Plan of Henry’s “ First Latin Book.” Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 
2. THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, upon the 


Same Plan. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 


oe eS Bee ee 





RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
‘hen tas oo for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
aes a ans. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842. 

immediate Protection of 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 

The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers are respectfully informed 
that the THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on Saturday, April 8th, when the 
Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P., will take the chair. 

W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


Rovat POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 

5 Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

During Lent a Popular Lecture on Astronomy, splendidly 
Illustrated, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on We inesday and Friday, 

: at three and at eight o’clock in the Evenings. 

Lagnitied Photographic Pictures, and a New Series of Dis- 
solving Views. 

Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on Paper-Making and its De- 
coration with Colours. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Wilkins’s New Patent Uni- 





Now ready, and to be had at all the Railway Stations in England. 
In 1 yol. crown vo, price Is., or by post, Is. 6d. 
oe —* HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS I. By 
Professor USTRIALOFI. 


London: James Madden, 8, Leadenhall Street. 








NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARIES, 
Now ready, the tenth edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
cloth lettered, of 
DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, originally compiled by NEUMAN 
and BARETTI; thoroughly revised and enlarged by the addition 
of many thousand words. By M. SEOANE, M.D., Member of the 
University of Salamanca. In two volumes, Spanish and English 
and English and Spanish. 


Also, recently published, new and cheaper edition, 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 
PROFESSOR E. DEL MAR’S New Work, 


comprising choice Selections of PROSE, POETRY, and the 
DRAMA, from the most classic Castilian writers, from the Fif- 
teenth Century to the present day, is now ready for delivery. The 
Work also contains a Brief Sketch on Spanish Literature, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, in English. In One Vol.. 12mo, cloth, price 7s. 
D Nutt, 270, Strand. 


Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
price £15 lis. 





ee: 
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ee 


versal Electric Telegraph. 


Description of Rust’s Patent Tubular Pianoforte, and of 


Trestrail’s Patent Method of Raising Sunken Vessels. 
PA ne Mornings and Evenings. i 

ildren under Ten years of age, Half-price. 
Pees sae ieaead as 


Admission, Is.; Schools, and 





OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 

are.—Notice is hereby given that the 

extended ) ng of this Institution on Saturday next will be 

during the whole of the following week. Admission, Is.; 

M Hours of Admission from 11 to 4 and from 7 to 10. 
arch 15, 1854, 


ART, Leicester Squ 
Preliminary openi h 


Saturdays, 2s, 6d. 





ROvaL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. 


Gentry, Subscribers, and Public are respect- 
Wikuen that the Season will commence on Tuesday, March 


The Nobili 
fully info obility, 


Particulars of the Season will be duly announced. 





AN ABRIDGMENT OF NEUMAN AND 
BARETTI'S SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger Students, 
Travellers, &c. Square feap., price és. bound. 

Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; J. Bain; E. Hodgson; Houlston and Stoneman; T. and 
W.Boone; H. G. Bohn; B. Fellowes; Washbourne and Co.; D 
Nutt; P. Rolandi; and Routledge and Co. Liverpool: G. and J. 
Robinson. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
AN ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians; London. 


London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





FAB ANes GENEALOGICAL AND 

CHRONOLOGICAL CHART of the ROYAL and DIS- 
TINGUISHED HOUSES of EUROPE. Traced from Adam to 
the Present Time, and Illustrated by 250 Illuminated Arms, Flags, 
and Orders of Knighthood. Half bound, red morocco, 20 inches 
by 28, mounted on linen; the whole can be opened out in a con- 
tinuous line of 13 yards. Accompanied by a Copious Chronological 
Dictionary or Index of Dates, super-royal 4to, bound to match the 
Chart. 

London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. India paper proofs ; prints 5s. 


VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE OF THE 

CHURCH of the HOLY TRINITY, STRATFORD-UPON- 
AVON, in which England’s great Poct Shakspere was Baptized 
and Buried ; with a Vignette Border containing a Scene from each 
of his Plays. 


London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED IMMEDIATETY. 


THE THIRD PART OF THE 


ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE: The MONUMENTS 
of ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, and PERSIA, With a Key 
to the Recovery of the Lost Ten Tribes; being an In- 
quiry into the Vestiges (Traditional, Historical, and 
Geographical) still extant of Israel, from the time of the 
Captivity to the present day. By the Rev. CHARLES 
FORSTER, M.A., Rector of Stisted. S8vo, [Newt week, 





RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS ; 


comprising an Account of the CZAR NICHOLAS and 
the House of Romanoff. With a Sketch of the Progress 
and Encroachments of Russia from the time of the 
Empress Catherine. By J. W. COLE, H.P. 2lst 
Fuzileers, Small 8vo, 


FLORA LINDSAY; or, Passages 
in an EVENTFUL LIFE. By MRS, MOODIE, Author 
of “Roughing it in the Bush,” &. Two Vols. post 
8vo, 21s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IN- 


DIAN-ARMY SURGEON. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


rs 


z 
Two Volumes, post 8vo, 1&s. 


THE LIFE OF JEROME CARDAN, 
OF MILAN, PHYSICIAN, 
By HENRY MORLEY, Author of “‘ Palissy the Potter,” &c. 
Forming the New Volumes of Chapman ard Hall’s Series of 
Original Works. This day. 


i, 
RAMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS 
of a FLYFISHER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
‘With an Appendix containing ample Instructions to the Novice, 
inclusive of Fly-making, and a List of really useful Flies. 
By CLERICUS. Post 8yo, cloth, 7s. 
(In a few days. 
IIt. 
PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS: 
CHARACTER AND MANNERS IN THE NEW 
EMPIRE, 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
Author of “Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“ It is a long time since we have had the gratification of reading 
any work which so thoroughly and so ably sets forth the manners 
and character of the French. The style of the volumes is lively 
and sparkling, and of so playful a nature as to please whilst giving 
instruction to the mind.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 25s. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH. By JOHN FORSTER, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Containing many facts not hitherto included in any Life of 
Goldsmith: and all the original authorities. 
Printed uniformly with, and forming companion volumes to, 
“ Murray’s Library Editior of Goldsmith’s Works.” 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





ARD TIMES.—By CHARLES DICKENS. 
On Wednesday the 29th of March, will be published in 
“* Household Words,” the First Portion of a New Work of Fiction, 
called “* Hard Times,” by CHARLES DICKENS. ‘ 
The publication of this Story will be continued in ‘‘ Household 
Words” from Week to Week, and completed in Five Months. 
Price of each Weekly Number of “‘ Household Words,” (con- 
taining, besides, the usual variety of matter,) Twopence. or 
Stamped, Threepence. 
“* Househgid Words,” conducted by Charles Dickens, is published 
in ly Parts and in Half-yearly Volumes. 


__--y *AS#Ac’y1E, Wellington Street North, Strand. 
; » =" 


ae 7 
Now.teady, Third Edition, price 1s. 








[March 1, 
M. GUIZOT. 





Now ready, in two vols, 8vo, 28s, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND Tur 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


FROM THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES 1. TO THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(1649 to 1658.) 


Br M. GUIZOT, 


AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION,” “SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES,” “ CORNEILLE AND HIS Trwns,” 





Atheneum. 
“We cannot doubt that this important work will meet with 
a hearty and universal welcome. The position of M. Guizot, 
the circumstances of his country, and the interest of his 
theme, will combine to attract towards his ‘ History of Crom- 
well’ no ordinary share of public curiosity.” 


Spectator. 
“The execution of this work has a high degree of meri 
The narrative is plain and clear; while a spirit pervades the 
whole, rendering it one of the most readable of histories” _ 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 





Recently published, price 5s, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTURE 
OF THE VINE, 


AS WELL UNDER GLASS AS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
By JOHN SANDERS. 





“Mr. Assheton Smith’s place at Tedworth has long possessed a great English reputation for the excellence of its fruit 
and vegetables : one is continually hearing in society of the extraordinary abundance and perfection of its produce at: seasons 
when common gardens are empty, and the great world seems to have arrived at the conclusion that the kitchen-gardeni 
and forcing there are nowhere excelled. e have, therefore, examined with no common interest the work before us, for it 
would be strange indeed, if the man who can act so skilfully as Mr. Sanders should be unable to offer advice of correspont- 
ing value. We have not been disappointed. Hackneyed as is the story of grape-growing, readers will always be attracted 
by a new work on the subject, especially in a commer ee England, where the aim of everybody is to know how a thing is 
done, rather than wherefore. In this case they will be fully satisfied. Mr. Sanders’s directions are as plain as words ca 
make them; and we will add, as judicious as his long experience had led us to expect. After a very careful perusal of his 
little treatise we find nothing to object to and much to praise, Crotchets he has none. He seems to be a plain straightfor- 
ward man, who tells his story in a straightforward way ; and if he does not always appreciate the reason of his own success, 
at all events he teaches others how they may attain the same success as himself." —Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

““We welcome most fully the treatise now before us, anid especially since it is written by one who is confessedly one of 
the best of the best grape-growers in Great Britain, We do not make this statement upon ‘hear say.’ In a treatise of rev 
sonable dimensions Mr. Sanders has given the pith and marrow of his successful practice, extending over some thirty years 
ot more. The work is also illustrated with large and handsomely-prepared engravings to explain the kind of structures best 


adapted for the purposes of vine culture. . . . Mr, Sanders’s treatise is one of the very best we ever read,”—Gardener? 
Journal, 





LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Just published, feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d, cloth* 


THE GREAT SACRIFICE; 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LEVITICUS. 
By raz REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 





This forms the First Companion Volume to “ The Sabbath Morning Readings.” 





JOHN F, SHAW, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 





510, Naw Oxrorp Srreet, Marcn 18, 1854. 
IX HUNDRED COPIES of CURZON’S ARMENIA, SEVEN HUNDRED 


COPIES of OLIPHANT’S BLACK SEA, and a large supply of every other recent work of acknowledged merit or 
general interest, are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many copies of the above, and of each of the following works, are “at home” this day, and may be obtained 
application :— 








Smyth’s Year with the Turks 

Our Cruise in the Undine 

Purple Tints of Paris 

Hooker’s Himalayan Journals 
Progress and Prejudice, by Mrs, Gore 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood 

Lander’s Last Fruit off an Old Tree 
The Protestant Church in Hungary 
Evenings in my Tent 

ge Autobiography 

Life of Thomas Moore 

Balder: a Poem 





First Class Country Subscription, 





k OS Institutions, &c., supplie 


Avillion, by the Author of the 
Ogilvies 

Thackeray’s English Humourists 

Guizot’s Cromwell 

Napoleon at St. Helena : 

Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh 

High and Low 

Maude Talbot 

Lady E. 8. be oy Portugal 

The Little Duke, by the Author of the 
Heir of Redclyffe 

Hill’s Travels in Siberia 





Weiss’s History of the French Protest- 
ants 


King’s Campaigning in Kaffirland i 


Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures 
Ticonderoga 
De Saulcy’s Bible Lands 
Cherry and Violet 
The Twin Sisters 
Chesney’s Russo-Turkish Campaign 
Callery’s Insurrection in China 
Crowe’s Greek and the Turk 

&. &e. &e, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Two Guineas and upwards, yon to the number of volumes required. 


on liberal terms, 
‘ospectuses may be obtained on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 
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THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA. 





This day, with Map and Woodcuts, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


ARMENIA. 
A YEAR AT ERZEROUM, AND ON THE FRONTIERS OF RUSSIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
By tor HON. ROBERT CURZON, 


AUTHOR OF “VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT.” 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 





This day, uniform with “Kuo er’s rattan Scroots,” with Illustrations from the Old Masters, 2 vols, post 8vo, 23s, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


(THE GERMAN, DUTCH, SPANISH, AND FRENCH SCHOOLS.) 
TRANSLATED, IN PART, FROM KUGLER. 


Eprrep, wrtm Nores, sy SIR EDMUND HEAD, BART. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Now published, price 30s. in cloth, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROGRESS 


EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 


PERFORMED BY ORDER OF HER MAJESTY’S FOREIGN OFFICE, UNDER 


MESSRS. RICHARDSON, BARTH, OVERWEG, AND VOGEL, 
IN THE YEARS 1850, 1851, 1852 anp 1853, 
CONSISTING OF 


Maps and LMlustrations, with Deseriptise Hotes, 
CONSTRUCTED AND COMPILED FROM OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE MATERIALS, 


By AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.GS. 


HONORARY OR CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETIES OF BERLIN, PARIS, AND FRANKFORT, 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN. 





LONDON: Pusuisnep ror THE AuTHoR BY E, STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS. 





VARTY AND OWEN 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS AS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Atlas 4to, bound in cloth, 30s, 


HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS 


OF THE MIDDLE AND MODERN AGES: 


A Series of Maps and Plans, Chronologically Arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatic Nations, and 

the Rise and Fall of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States, founded by them in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern 

Africa, from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon. With Special Maps, illustrative of 

English History. Based on the Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas of Dr. Spruner. Translated, with numerous Addi- 

tions, and Explanatory Memoir to the Maps, by EDWARD GOVER, Editor of the “University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” 
Hand Atlas of Physical Geography,” “Professor Piitz’s Medieval and Modern Geography,” &. 


Royal 8vo, bound in cloth, and lettered, 10s, 6d. 


HAND ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Consisting of a Series of Maps and Illustrations, showing the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing 
the Divisions of—1, Geolo: ; 2, Hydrography; 3. Meteorology; 4, Natural History, From the Physikalischer Atlas of 
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REVIEWS. 

The Mediterranean. By Rear-Admiral Wil- 
liam Henry Smyth, K.S.F., D.C.L., &e. 
John W. Parker and Son. 

Tux British Navy, glorious as have been its 

triumphs in war, can proudly and justly boast 

of its conquests in the realms of science. The 

lists of our scientific societies contain not a 

few names of our naval officers, and among 

them are many who can lay indisputable 
claims to the designation of philosopher. 

Not a few of these have acquired their scien- 

tific tastes when attached to the hydrogra- 

phical branch of the service, and among them 
there is none more eminent than the author of 
this welcome work on the Mediterranean. 

Admiral Smyth is at once one of the most 

distinguished of living hydrographers, of as- 

tronomers, and of antiquaries. Men like him 
present a noble example to the sailor and the 
soldier, and prove that the profession of war 
ean promote the cause of peace, as well by 
the methods of the civilian as by those of the 
combatant, and need not be adverse to, but, 
on the contrary, aid in the advancing of 
knowledge. Men are not the less brave for 
being the more cultivated, and the soldier or 
sailor who is at the same time a scholar and 
aman of science, is more likely to prosecute 
his professional duties with success, even 
during battle, than the thoughtless and igno- 
rant though brave officer, who aspires in days 
of peace to no higher reputation than that of 

a fop. 

Of all the seas of the world the Mediter- 
ranean is the most famous. Dr. Johnson was 
not far from wrong, when he said that the 
grand object of travelling was to behold its 
shores—those shores upon which the greatest 
events of antiquity came to pass, and from 
whence “all our religion, almost all our arts, 
almost all that sets us above savages,” have 
been derived. Who that has ever visited the 
borders of this classic sea has not felt at the 
first sight of its waters a glow of reverent 
rapture, akin to devotion, and an instinctive 
sensation of thanksgiving at being permitted 
to stand before those hallowed waves? All 
that concerns the Mediterranean is of the 
deepest interest to civilized man, for thehistory 
of its progress is the history of the deve- 
lopment of the world:—the memory of the 
great men who have lived and died around its 
banks ; the recollection of the undying works 
that have come thence to delight us for ever ; 
the story of patient research and brilliant dis- 
coveries connected with every physical phe- 
nomenon presented by its waves and currents, 
and with every order of creatures dwelling 
in and around its waters. The science of the 
Mediterranean is the epitome of the science 
ofthe world. The very name of that inland 
sea is the text from which the sermon on all 
other seas must be preached. 

one man more than another could sum 
¥P from long study and sure knowledge the 
physical history of the Mediterranean, that 
one is Admiral Smyth. We owe a great part 
of our acquaintance with its phenomena of 
every kind, and not a little of the elucidation 
of the antiquities and history of many portions 
ofits coast, to this distinguished officer, who 
or years was engaged in the survey of it, and 
Whose charts are models of accuracy. The 
British surveyors of this central sea have for- 
tunately been eminently enlightened men, 


limits of professional knowledge, have pecu- 
liarly adapted them for the classic and criti- 
eal task in which they were officially engaged. 
Among the earlier English men of science 
employed was the famous Halley, who in 
1702 was sent by Queen Anne, at the request 
of the Emperor of Germany, to assist in the 
survey of the Adriatic. In order to give the 
Doctor a definite rank and position whilst en- 
gaged in such scientific duties at sea, the queen 
had previously conferred on him the brevet 
rank of captain. It is to be regretted that 
the manuscripts of Halley, when engaged on 
this service, have not been examined and re- 
ism upon, and the scientific traveller to 

ienna would do well to endeavour to look 
them up, since they probably lie among the 
stores of the Austrian archives. 

In 1811, the celebrated survey of the Kara- 
Manian coast by Captain, now Admiral Sir 
Francis Beaufort, was commenced, but cut 
short in the following year by a desperate 
attack of assassins, who severely wounded that 
eminent commander. During the past week we 
have seen anannouncement to theeffectthat Sir 
Francis Beaufort has retired from the office 
of hydrographer to the Admiralty. We can- 
not refrain, en passant, from bearing testi- 
mony to the prominent merits of this truly 
distinguished and enlightened officer. During 
the many years that he has filled the respon- 
sible post of hydrographer, he has invariably 
taken the highest and noblest view of the 
duties of the office, regarding it as a trust for 
the advancement of science and knowledge of 
every kind, as well as for the special duties 
belonging to it. He has on all occasions 
assisted and encouraged every surveying 
officer who manifested a taste for study and a 
zeal for research. His own work on Kara- 
mania, a model for descriptive treatises of a 
similar kind, will ever remain a standard 
monument in our libraries of his own ability, 
taste, and science. Truly and worthily does 
his brother-officer, Admiral Smyth, apply to 
this book the words—indocti discant et ament 
meminesse periti. 

The sending out of our author in 1810, and 
his official appointment to survey in 1817, 
were fortunate events for the extension of our 
knowledge of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
history of his operations is most interesting, 
but too long to abridge or cite. It is given in 
full in the volume before us. A list of 105 
charts gives some notion of the extent of his 
labours, but little of the many directions to 
which, collaterally, his studies were turned. 
He founded a school of surveyors, out of 
which many men of eminence have sprung, 
and since several of his pupils afterwards be- 
came chiefs of surveys themselves, and, im- 
bued thoroughly with the spirit of their 
master, sought to transmit it to their own 
pupils in turn, the gallant Admiral may lay 
claim to the scientific parentage of a numerous 
and distinguished family of hydrographers, 
his philosophically-produced children and 
grandchildren. The list is too long to cite, 
but we may instance in his eminent successor, 
Captain Graves, one of the first generation 
after the Admiral, one whose labours have 
done full justice to the source of his training, 
and in the present chief of the Mediterranean 
survey, Captain Spratt, a most worthy mem- 
ber of the second generation, a man who has 
attained distinguished and deserved eminence 
in several departments of science as well as 
antiquities. 

It is difficult, within our limited space, to 





Whose tastes, extending far beyond the mere 


give a fair notion of the value of the matter 


contained in a work treating of so many sub- 
jects as this before us does, or to present a 
consecutive summary of its contents. It is, 
indeed, a Ags and a handbook, which 
no geographer, no scholar, and no philosophic 
naturalist should be without. We shall, how- 
ever, extract, almost at random, some passages 
of general interest, such as the following, on 
the colour and luminosity of the Mediterra- 
nean :— 

‘The usual tint of the Mediterranean Sea, when 
undisturbed by accidental or local causes, is a 
bright and deep blue; but in tae Adriatic a green 
tinge is prevalent; in the Levant Basin, it borders 
on purple; while the Euxine often has the dark 
aspect from which it derives its modern appellation. 
The clear ultramarine tint is the most general, and 
has been immemorially noticed, although the dia- 
phanous translucence of the water almost justifies 
those who assert that it has no colour at all. But 
notwithstanding the fluid, when undefiled by im- 
purities, seems in small quantities to be perfectly 
colourless, yet in large masses it assuredly exhibits 
tints of different intensities. That the sea has 
actually a fine blue colour at a distance from the 
land cannot well be contradicted; nor can such 
colour—however influential the sky is known to be 
in shifting tints—be considered as wholly due to re- 
flection from the heavens, since it is often of a 
deeper hue than that of the sky, both from the in- 
terception of solar light by the clouds, and the hues 
which they themselves take. This is difficult to 
account for satisfactorily, as no analysis has yet 
detected a sufficient quantity of colouring matter 
to tinge so immense a body of water: wherefore 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s supposition of an admixture 
of iodine cannot be admitted, for its presence is 
barely traceable under the most careful analysis. 
Those who contend for there being no colour at all, 
may remind us that the blue rays are the most re- 
frangible; and that being reflected in greatest 
quantity by the fluid (which, because of its density 
and depth, causes them to undergo a strong refrac- 
tion) they cause a tint whichis only apparent. Be 
that as it may, seamen adinit of one conclusion— 
namely, that a green hue is a general indication of 
soundings, and indigo-blue of profound depth. 

‘‘The peculiar occasional luminosity of this sea 
was particularly noticed by Pliny and many elders, 
and, in common with that of other waters, it has 
long been a subject of scientific inquiry, rational 
conjecture, and ignorant wonderment; and it is 
really as difficult of a full solution as it is superbly 
beautiful in effect. Every assignable cause has 
been advanced; putrescent fish, electricity, atomic 
friction, cosmical vortices, absorption and emission 
of solar beams, and what not, have all and severally 
been brought forward, and after various tilts of dis- 
cussion, laid aside again. But most naturalists 
now impute this phosphorescent appearance partly 
to the decomposition of animal substances, and 
partly to the countless myriads of mollusca, crus- 
tacea, infusoria, and other animalcules which can 
voluntarily emit a luminous brilliance, the chemical 
nature of which is still unknown.” 

This luminosity is, indeed, a singularly 
striking phenomenon, and one especially re- 
markable in the Mediterranean. In our own 
seas it is often very brilliant, and with us is 
chiefly due to myriads of minute jelly-fishes, 
but in the south it gains in vividness through 
the assistance of more luminous and larger 
meduse, and of mollusks of the Salpa genus, 
which, adhering together so as to form long 
and tortuous chains, shine beneath the waves 
like fiery serpents. 

The apparent absence of tides in the Medi- 
terranean invariably attracts the attention of 
the traveller. There is much popular miscon- 
ception on this subject, which a perusal of 
Admiral Smyth’s chapter on the Mediterra- 
nean tides will set right :— 


‘‘The Mediterranean, though poetically termed 





a ‘tideless sea,’ is far from being so in reality; for 
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accurate observation detects a.sensible elevation and 
depression of its waters—independent of curr-nts, 
surface drift, or wind-raised swells. This, if not 
wholly, is partly ascribable to the lunar sympathy, 
as manifested by the alternate changing of the 
stream, and a periodical rise and fall, somewhat 
coincident with the oscillations of the Torricellian 
tube; the lowest surface accompanying a high 
barometer, and vice versd. But as yet these are 
hardly admissible terms, for though there are places 
—as Venice and Jerbah—where the fact of a tide 
is shown in the amount and periodicity of its recur- 
rence, and others where it is obvious from not im- 
mediately mingling with water differing in tempera- 
ture, set, and velocity, still the tides over most part 
of this sea are so feeble and irregular as to be dif- 
ficult to ascertain. Hence it has been asked, if 
these motions are attributable solely to the attrac- 
tion of heavenly bodies and centrifugal force, how 
is it that the moon, which is acknowledged to have 
an attractive power sufficient to move such vast 
bodies of water as the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
should exert its influence so slightly over the inner 
sea, that many will hardly believe there are any 
tides in it? To this the Newtonian answers, The 
strait by which it communicates with the ocean is 
so narrow, that it cannot in so limited a time re- 
ceive or discharge sufficient water to alter the eleva- 
tion of the whole surface sensibly: and he moreover 
insists, that instead of the faintness of the Mediter- 
ranean tides being an objection to the theory of 
planetary attractions, it is a fair proof in its favour. 
For herein, the moon acting at the same moment 
in all parts, diminishes the gravity of the mass, 
while the difference of atmospheric pressure upon 
such a sea may tend to obliterate any slight ap- 
pearance of tide that would occur if the pressure 
were uniform over the whole surface. Overa large 
space the airis increased in bulk, and consequently 
diminished in weight, by an almost tropical heat, 
thereby occasioning mobility and alternation. Yet 
there being little or no neighbouring water to move 
forward and increase the liquid elevation—which is 
produced in other cases less by a vertical rise of the 
waters attracted than by a lateral flowing of adja- 
cent waters by virtue of their greater density—there 
consequently-can be but weak tides in small seas, 
especially when the entrances are comparatively 
narrow and shallow, and face the west, a direction 
opposite to the general movement of the great 
mundane tidal wave. 

*<Still, although the Mediterranean tides are ir- 
regular, in many parts scarcely perceptible, and 
mostly so inconsiderable in a nautical point of view, 
that with a few exceptions they are scarcely worth 
appreciating, they are unquestionably interesting 
when physically considered, as exponents of a 
general cause; nor will it be forgotten that the 
theory of tides was first studied on those very 
shores, even from the time of Pytheas. Posido- 
nius, who measured an arc of the meridian, ex- 
plained the ebbing and flowing of the sea from the 
motion of the moon; and he seems to have been 
the earliest who declared the law of these pheno- 
mena, although Cesar nearly at the same time (De 
Bello Gallico, lib. iv.) alluded to the nature of 
spring tides, as being connected with the moon’s 
age. But assuredly Pliny advanced on this subject 
almost all that was possible for human sagacity, 
before Sir Isaac Newton ynveiled the great law of 
the universe, and demonstrated that the same force 
which guides the planets in their courses causes the 
waters to rise and fall. Now Pliny had formally 
said, that the cause of the phenomena is in the sun 
and moon—verwim causa in sole lundque—adding 
the remarkable assertion, that the moon exerts her 
power as well under the earth as when she is seen 
aloft.” 

Blunders in charts, as well of omission as 
of commission, are serious enemies to the 
navigator. The loss of at a good ship may 
be laid to the charge of the carelessness of 
some engraver’s apprentice and the culpable 
negligence of his master. As in book-making 
so in map-making, the compiler is too apt to 


copy his work from the last copy, and to take 





no heed of the original authority. Admiral 
Smyth gives a long list of the misfortunes 
that have sprung from this inexcusable source, 
and his concluding remarks on this matter are 
most deserving of official consideration at a 
time like the present :— . 


‘Although in this enumeration I have merely 
alluded to the early portolani, without forestalling 
my text, I may here mention that the more recent 
plans and drawings preserved in the British Museum 
also reveal the awful neglect of our modern chart- 
wrights, and it was high time that Government 
should take so important an affair out of irrespon- 
sible hands. Among many other matters, the 
examiner will find on charts drawn more than a 
century ago, with bearings and leading-marks, 
many of the rocks supposed to be recent discoveries. 
The noted shoal off Al Bekur, on which the Cul- 
loden struck, an accident which might have ocea- 
sioned the loss of the battle of the Nile, was tole- 
rably well drawn on the homely plans of Lorenzo 
Mesfud and Antonio Borg; and it was even pub- 
lished in Bellin’s ‘Mediterranean Atlas’ so far back 
as 1771. The shoals near the Egyptian coast also, 
on which, in 1800 and afterwards, so many of our 
vessels struck, ‘besides our actually losing the Cor- 
morant of 24 guns—the Fulminante, 10—and the 
Parthian sloop-of-war on them, were well known 
long before. The Lefkimo shoal, Corfu, on which 
several of our ships have struck, is well placed on 
the older surveys; and so is the Gomenizze shoal, 
in the channel of that island—whereon the Bac- 
chante frigate lay many hours, and was obliged to 
throw her guns overboard to lighten her—on which 
Borg marks one brazzo. The bank which tails off 
Augusta, in Sicily—where we lost the Electra, of 
18 guns, in March, 1808—is well drawn by the 
pilots of the Maltese galleys; and the channels of 
Trapani, on the west side of the island, appear to 
have been very fairly examined by them, although 
they remained nearly unknown to our cruizers. 
At the close of October, 1803, the fleet under 
Nelson anchored at the Madalena islands, which 
had recently been examined by Captain Ryves. 
When they had watered, placing the fullest reliance 
on the chart furnished by that officer, the ships 
beat out without any accident. In the following 
year, however, a line-of-battle ship, the Excellent, 
struck on a rock just outside the very centre of the 
channel, and two other dangers were found in the 
vicinity of the spot where our fleet had been beat- 
ing. Admiral Sir R. G. Keats told me that he 
congratulated Nelson on having escaped so well, 
adding, ‘It is evident, my lord, that Providence 
protects you.” These rocks were known to the 
Maltese pilots, yet might have occasioned a ruinous 
loss at the opening of an eventful war. Again, 
the extensive reef off Marsa Scirocco in Malta, on 
which the Alexander, 74, was greatly damaged in 
1799, is shown on those old plans; as is also the 
shoal in Carbonara Bay, Sardinia, on which the 
French lost two valuable store-ships in their ill- 
fated expedition of 1793. 

‘¢ Among a few documents of the kind which I 
presented tothe British Museum in 1848, is a 
plan of the north-east part of Elba, surveyed on 
the 4th of June, 1772, by Lorenzo Mesfud— 
‘Primo piloto sulla capitana Galera della Sacra 
Religione Gerusolimitana di Malta;’ though 
rudely drawn, its soundings are correct, and the 
marks for a dangerous shoal—since omitted—in 
the inner channel are admirably given ; namely, 
the inner side of Topi islet in one with point Pera, 
and Cape Vita on with Torre di Giove. Again, 
respecting the rock off Cape Matafuz, forming the 
east point of the Bay of Algiers: on my visit to 
this part in 1816, in passing Matafuz at rather 
more than a mile distant, I perceived a breaking 
sea in the offing; yet the wind being fresh, could 
take no particular notice of it at the time. But 
some time afterwards, on looking over some nau- 
tical plans by the pains-taking Mesfud, I found 
one with a shoal marked near the spot on which 
we observed breakers. I therefore gave directions 
to Lieutenant Slater, who commanded my tender, 
the Nimble, to examine it in 1826; he. soon found 





a 
the rock, and sounded the whole Vicinity, He 
could not, however, discover less water than four. 
and-a-half fathoms; and this was precisely in the 
position from the extreme point of Matafuz thy 
Mesfud had placed it nearly sixty years before,” 


The last extract we shall make is one thy 
may serve as a reminder of many facts, pec. 
liarly interesting at this moment—viz., a me. 
morandum on the geographical features of the 
Black Sea :— 


“The Black Sea (Pontus Eucinus) is an inlani 
basin with a margin of coast generally elevate 
and rocky, having a transverse diameter of abou 
650 miles from west to east, a conjugate one o 
more than 300, and an area of 172,000 square 
miles. Its modern name is supposed to-originate 
from the dense fogs which occasionally cover it, 
or the danger of its navigation arising from thee 
fogs: at all events, it was much dreaded by th 
ancients, who placed their Cimmerian land of 
utter darkness on its northern shores. Besides the 
fresh water from Asia Minor, it receives some of 
the largest rivers in Europe, including the Danuk 
(Ister), Dnieper (Borysthenes), and Dniester (Tyray), 
the Don (Tanais), and the Kouban; its waters 
are in consequence only brackish ; and itis singular 
that, with such a large and constant accession of 
fresh streams continually pouring into it, any 
saltness should be retained. Its depth in genenl 
is great, no bottom being struck with 150 fathoms 
of line; but off the mouth of the Danube the 
water deepens very gradually, and nearly as much 
so from Serpent’s Isle by Odessa to the Crimea. 
The streams of the great rivers produce strong 
currents, particularly in the beginning of summer, 
when they are increased by the melting of th 
snows ; and when strong winds act against thes 
flowings, a chopping sea is produced, which in 
foggy weather is dangerous to small craft. Inde 
pendently, however, of such chances, the Black | 
Sea is free from any dangers; having, with a 
trivial exception or two, neither islands, rocks, 
nor reefs in the general track of navigation: and 
almost everywhere there are excellent anchorages, 
affording good riding for the largest ships. Its 
trade consists of grain, wine, timber, charcoal, 
pitch, potash, fish, caviar, isinglass, shagreen, 
salted provisions, cheese, poultry, butter, wool, 
hides, hemp, tallow, honey, tobacco, salt, iron, 
copper, and saltpetre ; but especially corn. 

“The large body of water on the north-east of 
the Euxine, called the Sea of Azof (Palus Mantis 
the Azdk-deniz-i of the Turks, has a surface of 
rather more than 13,000 square miles: and from 
the action of its rivers, its waters are rather 
brackish than salt. The navigation of this subd 
vision of the Black Sea is impeded by the freshes 
of the Don, its general shallowness, numerous 
shoals, and occasional ice; nor can it be entered 
by shipping otherwise than by the narrow strait of 
Tamen or Yenikaleh (Nvw Castle), the ancient 
Cimmerian Bosporus. But notwithstanding these 
physical impediments, such are the advantages af 
moral exertions, that Taganrog, its chief port, #4 
place of considerable and increasing consequence, 
the value of its import trade in 1850 being upwards 
of 380,000., and its exports about half a million. 

“Tt seems agreed among cosmogonists, that the 
Black Sea, at a remote period, extended much fur 
ther to the east and north than it now does, occ 
pying the whole of the vast plains and steppes that 
surround the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, neither 
of which had then a separate existence ; the differ 
ence of their levels having arisen at later periods 
Their depth must probably alter materially, sme 
the beds of the rivers above-mentioned are char 
with an extraordinary quantity of sand and slimé 
which from the rapidity of their course they hdl 
in suspension till they approach the sea, wher 
spreading over a wider area, and flowing in a mor 
gentle current, they deposit the substances brought 
down, so gradually that the elevation of their bet 
is almost imperceptible. Polybius, who states 
as a cause for predicting the filling up of the 
Euxine in process of time, describes a shoal 0? 


thousand stadia in length before the mouth of te 
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Ister, at one day’s sail from the land: this having 


since disappeared, has no doubt become a part 
rm delta of the Danube. The Sea of Azof has 


manifestly contracted its boundaries.” 


Admiral Smyth’s memoir comes out at a 
time when it is especially required. This ac- 
cident is fortunate. The work is really the 
summary of the labour of years, and a more 
yaluable volume has seldom proceeded from 
the British press. 











My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or, the Story 
of My Education. By Hugh Miller, 
Author of ‘The Old Red Sandstone.’ 
Johnstone and Hunter. 

Tus is a very remarkable piece of autobio- 

graphy. It was in 1840, the year at which 

the memoir in the present volume closes, that 
the name of Mr. Hugh Miller first became 
widely known. At the meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at Glasgow that year, Sir Roderick, 
then Mr., Murchison, gave an account of the 
striking discoveries recently made in the Old 
Red Sandstone of Scotland. M. Agassiz, 
who was present, pointed out the peculiarities 
and the importance of these discoveries ; and 
it was on this occasion that he proposed to as- 
sociate the name of Mr. Miller with them, by 
the wonderful fossil, the Pterichthys Millert, 
specimens of which were then under the notice 
of the section. Mr. Miller had shortly before 
become the editor of the ‘ Witness’ Edin- 
burgh newspaper, in the columns of which 
he had announced some of the geological 
wonders of the old red sandstone of the 
northern districts. Dr. Buckland, following 
M. Agassiz, said that “he had never been 
so much astonished in his life by the powers 
of any man as he had been by the geological 
descriptions of Mr. Miller. He described 
these objects with a felicity which made him 
ashamed of the comparative meagreness.and 
poverty of his own descriptions in the 
‘Bridgewater Treatise,’ which had cost him 
hours and days of labour. He (Dr. Buck- 
land) would give his left hand to possess such 
powers of description as this man; and if it 
leased Providence to spare his useful life, 
e, if any one, would certainly render the 
seience attractive and popular, and do equal 
service to theology and geology.” At the 
meetings of the Association the language of 
panegyric and of mutual compliment is not 
unfrequent, and does not signify much; 
but these were spontaneous tributes of praise 
to one comparatively unknown. The publica- 
tion of the volume on the ‘Old Red Sand- 
stone,’ with the details of the author's dis- 
coveries and researches, more than justified 
all the anticipations that had been formed. 
It was received with highest approbation, 
not by men of science alone, for the interest 
of its facts, but by men of letters for the 
beauty of its style. Sir Roderick Murchison, 
in his Address to the Geological Society that 
yeat, “hailed the accession to their science of 
such a writer,” and said that “his work is, to 

a beginner, worth a thousand didactic trea- 

tises.” The ‘Edinburgh Review’ spoke of the 

book being “as admirable for the clearness of 
its descriptions, and the sweetness of its com- 
position, as for the purity and gracefulness 
that pervade it.” The impression made by 
such a testimony was the more marked, that 
the reviewer spoke of the writer as a fellow- 
countryman, “ meritorious and self-taught.” 

0 @ narrower circle in Scotland the previous 
career of Mr, Miller was well known, and a 





volume of ‘ Legendary Tales,’ published seven 
years before, had attracted notice in England 
also. Of this work, the late Baron Hume, 
nephew of the historian, himself a man of 
much judgment and taste, said that it was 
“written in an English style, which he had 
begun to regard as one of the lost arts.” The 
same graphic skill and intellectual ability 
appeared in some papers written by Mr. 
Miller on the eoclesiantieal controversies 
which at that time divided Scotland, amongst 
which ‘A Letter from one of the Scotch 
People to the Right Hon. Lord Brougham, 
on the Opinions expressed by his Lordship in 
the Auchterarder Case,’ was thus honourabl 
characterized by Mr. Gladstone in his ovale 
on ‘Church Principles.’ “The (Scotch) Church 
question has been discussed in a great variety 
of pamphlets, some of them very long and 
very able, others of them very long without 
being particularly able, and one of theni par- 
Soule able without being long—I mean 
the elegant and masculine production of Hugh 
Miller, entitled ‘A Letterto Lord Brougham.’” 
This pamphlet introduced the writer to the 
leaders of the Free Church Party, who at the 
time were projecting the establishment of a 
newspaper in Edinburgh for the advocacy of 
their principles, the editorship of which was 
offered to Mr. Miller. Since 1840 he has 
continued to hold this office, with what influ- 
ence on the progress of ecclesiastical and 
educational events in Scotland is well known 
in that part of the island. In the columns of 
that journal first appeared, as a series of 
papers, the work on the ‘ Old Red Sandstone,’ 
and also the ‘First Impressions of England 
and its People,’ ‘The Footprints of the 
Creator,’ and — the greater part of the 
present Autobiographical Memoir, the prac- 
tical design and scope of which are thus de- 
scribed by the author :-— 

‘Though I have read not a few volumes on the 
subject of education, and have dipped into a great 
many more, I never yet found in them the sort of 
direction or encouragement which, in working out 
my own education, I most needed. They insisted 
much on the various modes of teaching others, but 
said nothing—or, what amounted to the same 
thing, nothing to the purpose—on the best mode 
of teaching one’s self. And as my circumstances 
and position, at the time when I had most occasion 
to consult them, were those of by much the largest 
class of the people of this and every other civilized 
country,—for I was one of the many millions who 
need to learn, and yet have no one to teach them, 
—I could not help deeming the omission a serious 
one. I have since come to think, however, that a 
formal treatise on self-culture might fail to supply 
the want. Curiosity must be awakened ere it can 
be satisfied ; nay, once awakened, it never fails in 
the end fully to satisfy itself; and it has occurred 
to me, that by simply laying before the working 
men of the country the ‘Story of my Education,’ 
I may succeed in first exciting their curiosity, and 
next, occasionally at least, in gratifying it also. 
They will find that by far the best schools I ever 
attended are schools open to them all,—that the 
best teachers I ever had are (though severe in their 
discipline) always easy of access,—and that the 
special form at which I was, if I may say so, most 
successful as a pupil, was a form to which I was 
drawn by a strong inclination, but at which I had 
less assistance from my brother men, or even from 
books, than at any of the others. There are few 
of the natural sciences which do not lie quite as 
open to the working men of Britain and America 
as geology did to me. 

‘*My work, then, if I have not wholly failed in 
it, may be regarded as a sort of educational trea- 





tise, thrown into the narrative form, and addressed | 


more especially to working men. They will find 


| 


dents which it records read their lesson, whether of 
encouragement or warning, or throw their occa- 
sional lights on peculiarities of character or curious 
natural phenomena, to which their attention might 
be not unprofitably directed. Should it be found 
to possess an interest to any other ‘class, it will be 
an interest chiefly derivable from the glimpses 
which it furnishes of the inner life of the Scottish 
people, and its bearing on what has been somewhat 
clumsily termed ‘the condition-of-the-country ques< 
tion.” My sketches will, I trust, be recognised as 
true to fact and nature. . And as I have never pe- 
rused the autobiography of a working man of the 
more observant type, without being indebted to it 
for new facts and ideas respecting the circum- 
stances and character of some portion of the people 
with which I had been less perfectly acquainted be- 
fore, I can hope that, regarded simply as the me- 
moir of a protracted journey through districts of 
society not yet very sedulously explored, and 
scenes which few readers have had an opportunity 
of observing for themselves, my story may be found 
to possess some of the interest which attaches to 
the narratives of travellers who see what is not 
often seen, and know, in consequence, what is not 
generally known.” 

We shall not attempt to give any connected 
outline of Mr. Miller’s career, but present 
only some detached passages, such as, we 
think, will leave few who read them satisfied 
merely with extracts from sucha book. In 
the opening chapters an account is given of 
the country-side where the author spent the 
first years of his life. He was born at Cro- 
marty in 1802, descended from a long line of 
seafaring men, able and adventurous sailors, 
inheriting the hardihood and skill of the old 
Scandinavian rovers by whom the eastern 
coasts of Scotland were long ago peopled. 
His father was the owner and commander of 
a coasting-vessel, and was well known and 
distinguished for his seamanship and general 
worth, but who at last perished on these dan- 
gerous coasts. Of others of the family in- 
teresting notices are given, as of one of the 
author’s uncles, Alexander Miller :— 

‘* My uncle had acquired the trade of the cart- 
wright, and was employed in a workshop at Glas- 
gow at the time the first war of the French Revo- 
lution broke out; when, moved by some such spirit 
as possessed his uncle,—the victim of Admiral 
Vernon’s unlucky expedition,—or of old Donald 
Roy, when he buckled himself to his Highland 
broadsword, and set out in pursuit of the Caterans, 
—he entered the navy. And during the eventful 
period which intervened between the commence- 
ment of the war and the peace of 1802, there was 
little either suffered or achieved by his countrymen 
in which he had not a share. He sailed with 
Nelson; witnessed the mutiny at the Nore; fought 
under Admiral Duncan at Camperdown, and under 
Sir John Borlase Warren off Loch Swilly; assisted 
in capturing the Generoux and Guillaume Tell, two 
French ships of the line; was one of the seamen 
who, in the Egyptian expedition, were drafted out 
of Lord Keith’s fieet to supply the lack of artillery- 
men in the army of Sir Ralph Abercromby; had a 
share in the dangers and glory of the landing in 
Egypt; and fought in the battle of the 13th March, 
and in that which deprived our country of one of 
her most popular generals. He served, too, «t the 
siege of Alexandria. And then, as he succeedgd in 
procuring his discharge during the short peace of 
1802, he returned home with a small sum of 
hardly-earned prize-money, heartily sick of war 
and bloodshed. I was asked, not long ago, by one 
of his few surviving comrades, whether my uncle 
had ever told me that thei gun was the first landed 
in Egypt, and the first dragged up the sand-bank 
immediately over the beach, and how hot it grew 
under their hands, as, with a rapidity unsurpassed, 
along the line they poured out in thick succession 
its iron discharges upon the enemy. I had to 
reply in the negative. All my uncle’s narratives 


that a considerable portion of the scenes and inci- | were narratives of what he had seen, —not of what 
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he had done; and, when perusing, late in life, one 
of his favourite works,—‘ Dr. Keith’s Signs of the 
Times,’—he came to the chapter in which that 
excellent writer describes the time of hot naval 
warfare which immediately followed the breaking 
out of war, as the period in which the second vial 
‘was poured out on the sea, and in which the waters 
“ became as the blood of a dead man, so that every 
living soul died in the sea,’ I saw him bend his 
head in reverence as he remarked, ‘Prophecy, I 
find, gives to all our glories but a single verse, and 
it is a verse of judgment.’ Uncle Sandy, how- 
ever, did not urge the peace principles which he 
had acquired amid scenes of death and carnage, 
into any extravagant consequences; and on the 
breaking out, in 1803, of the second war of the 
Revolution, when Napoleon threatened invasion 
from Brest and Boulogne, he at once shouldered his 
musket as a volunteer. He had not his brother’s 
fluency of speech; but his narratives of what he 
had seen were singularly truthful and graphic; 
and his descriptions of foreign plants and animals, 
and of the aspect of the distant regions which he 
had visited, had all the careful minuteness of those 
ofa Dampier. He had a decided turn for natural 
history. My collection contains 2 murex, not un- 
frequent in the Mediterranean, which he found 
time enough to transfer, during the heat of the 
landing in Egypt, from the beach to his pocket; 
and the first ammonite I ever saw was a specimen, 
which I still retain, that he brought home with him 
from one of the liasic deposits of England.” 


Hugh Miller’s first rudiments of learning 
were acquired at a dame’s school in his native 
town :— 

‘*T had been sent, previous to my father’s death, 
to a dame’s school, where I was taught to pro- 
nounce my letters to such effect in the old Scottish 
mode, that still, when I attempt spelling a word 
aloud, which is not often,—for I find the process a 
very perilous one,—the aa’s and ee’s, and whs and 
vaus, return upon me, and I have to translate 
them with no little hesitation as I go along, into 
the more modish sounds. A knowledge of the 
letters themselves I had already acquired by study- 
ing the sign-posts of the place,—rare works of art, 
that excited my utmost admiration, with jugs, and 
glasses, and bottles, and ships, and loaves of bread 
upon them, all of which could, as the artists had 
intended, be actually recognised. During my 
sixth year I spelt my way, under the dame, through 
the ‘Shorter Catechism,’ the ‘Proverbs,’ and the 
‘New Testament,’ and then entered upon her 
highest form, as a member of the Bible class; but 
all the while the process of acquiring learning had 
been a dark one, which I slowly mastered, in 
humble confidence in the awful wisdom of the 
schoolmistress, not knowing whither it tended ; 
when at once my mind awoke to the meaning of 
that most delightful of all narratives,—the story of 
Joseph. Was there ever such a discovery made 
before! I actually found out for myself, that the 
art of reading is the art of finding stories in books ; 
and from that moment reading became one of the 
most delightful of my amusements. I began by 
getting into a corner on the dismissal of the school, 
and there conning over to myself the new-found 
story of Joseph ; nor did one perusal serve ;—the 
other Scripture stories followed,—in especial, the 
story of Samson and the Philistines, of David and 
Goliah, of the prophets Elijah and Elisha ; and 
after these came the New Testament stories and 
pafables. Assisted by my uncles, too, I began to 
collect a library in a box of birch-bark about nine 
inches square, which I found quite large enough to 
contain a great many immortal works,—‘ Jack the 
Giant- Killer,’ and ‘Jack and the Bean-Stalk,’ and 
the ‘ Yellow Dwarf,’ and ‘ Blue Beard,’ and ‘Sin- 
bad the Sailor,’ and ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ and 
‘Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,’ with several 
others of resembling character. Those intolerable 
nuisances the useful-knowledge books had not yet 
arisen, like tenebrious stars, on the educational 
horizon, to darken the world, and shed their blight- 
ing influence on the opening intellect of the 
‘youthhood ;’ and so, from my rudimental books, 


—books that made themselves truly such by their 
thorough assimilation with the rudimental mind,— 
I passed on, without being conscious of break or 
line of division, to books on which the learned are 
content to write commentaries and dissertations, 
but which I found to be quite as nice children’s 
books as any of the others. Old Homer wrote ad- 
mirably for little folk, especially in the ‘Odyssey ;’ a 
copy of which, —in the only true translation extant, 
—for, judging from its surpassing interest, and the 
wrath of critics, such I hold that of Pope to be,— 
I found in the house of a neighbour. Next came 
the ‘Iliad ;’ not, however, in a complete copy, but 
represented by four of the six volumes of Bernard 
Lintot. With what power, and at how early an 
age, true genius impresses! I saw, even at this 
immature period, that no other writer could cast a 
javelin with half the force of Homer. The missiles 
went whizzing athwart his pages ; and I could see 
the momentary gleam of the steel, ere it buried it- 
self deep in brass and bull-hide. I next succeeded 
in diseovering for myself a child’s book, of not less 
interest than even the ‘ Iliad,’ which might, I was 
told, be read on Sabbaths, in a magnificent old edi- 
tion of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ printed on coarse 
whity-brown paper, and charged with numerous 
wood-cuts, each of which occupied an entire page, 
that, on principles of economy, bore letter-press on 
the other side. And such delightful prints as these 
were! It must have been some such volume that 
sat for its portrait to Wordsworth, and which he 
so exquisitely describes as 
* Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts, 
Strange and uncouth; dire faces, figures dire, 
Sharp-knee’d, sharp-elbow’d, and lean-ankled too, 


With long and ghastly shanks,—forms which, once seen, 
Could never be forgotten,’ 


‘*In process of time I had devoured, besides 
these genial works, ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ ‘Ambrose on Angels,’ the ‘judgment 
chapter’ in Howie’s ‘Scotch Worthies,’ ‘Byron’s 
Narrative,’ and the ‘ Adventures of Philip Quarll,’ 
with a good many other adventures and voyages, 
real and fictitious, part of a very miscellaneous col- 
lection of books made by my father. It was a 
melancholy little library to which I had fallen heir. 
Most of the missing volumes had been with the 
master aboard his vessel when he perished. Of an 
early edition of ‘Cook’s Voyages,’ all the volumes 
were now absent save the first; and a very tan- 
talizing romance, in four volumes,—Mrs. Radcliff’s 
‘Mysteries of Udolpho,’—was represented by only 
the earlier two. Small as the collection was, it 
contained some rare books,—among the rest, a 
curious little volume, entitled ‘The Miracles of 
Naiure and Art,’ to which we find Dr. Johnson 
referring, in one of the dialogues chronicled by 
Boswell, as scarce even in his day, and which had 
been published, he said, some time in the seven- 
teenth century by a bookseller whose shop hung 
perched on old London-bridge, between sky and 
water. It contained, too, the only copy 1 ever 
saw of the ‘Memoirs of a Protestant condemned to 
the Galleys of France for his Religion,’—a work 
interesting from the circumstance that—though it 
bore another name on its title-page—it had been 
translated from the French for a few guineas by 
poor Goldsmith, in his days of obscure literary 
drudgery, and exhibited the peculiar excellences of 
his style. The collection boasted, besides, of a 
curious old book, illustrated by very uncouth 
plates, that detailed the perils and sufferings of an 
English sailor who had spent his best years of life 
as a slave in Morocco. It had its volumes of sound 
theology, too, and of stiff controversy,—‘ Flavel’s 
Works,’ and ‘ Henry’s Commentary,’ and ‘ Hutch- 
inson on the Lesser Prophets,’ and a very old trea- 
tise on the Revelations, with the title-page away, 
and blind Jameson’s volume on the Hierarchy, 
with first editions of ‘Naphtali,’ the ‘Cloud of 
Witnesses,’ and the ‘ Hind Let Loose.’ But with 
these solid authors I did not venture to grapple 
until long after this time. Of the works of fact 
and incident which it contained, those of the voy- 
agers were my especial favourites. I perused with 
avidity the voyages of Anson, Drake, Raleigh, 
Dampier, and Captain Woods Rogers; and my 





mind became so filled with conceptions of what 
was to be seen and done in foreign parts, that [ 
wished myself big enough to be a sailor, that [ 
might go and see coral islands and burning mou. 
tains, and hunt wild beasts and fight battles,” 


The account of the grammar-school of 
Cromarty is a remarkable record, not on} 

from its connexion with the author’s personal 
biography, but as a historical sketch, in which 
the condition of a Scottish ape school of 
the past generation is admirably described:— 

‘*T quitted the dame’s school at the end of the 
first twelvemonth, after mastering that grand ao 
quirement of my life,—the art of holding conversg 
with books; and was transferred straightforth to 
the grammar-school of the parish, at which there 
attended at the time about a hundred and twenty 
boys, with a class of about thirty individuals more, 
much looked down upon by the others, and not 
deemed greatly worth the counting, seeing that it 
consisted of only lassies. And here, too, the early 
individual development seems nicely correspondent 
with an early national one. In his depreciatory 
estimate of contemporary woman, the boy is always 
a true savage. The old parish school of the place 
had been nobly situated in a snug corner, between 
the parish churchyard and a thick wood; and 
from the interesting centre which it formed, the 
boys, when tired of making dragoon-horses of the 
erect head-stones, or of leaping along the flat-laid 
memorials, from end to end of the grave-yard, 
‘without touching grass,’ could repair to the taller 
trees, and rise in the world by climbing among 
them. As, however, they used to encroach, on 
these latter occasions, upon the laird’s pleasure 
grounds, the school had been removed ere my time 
to the sea-shore; where, though there were neither 
tombstones nor trees, there were some balancing 
advantages, of a kind which perhaps only boys of 
the old school could have adequately appreciated. 
As the school-windows fronted the opening of the 
Frith, not a vessel could enter the harbour that we 
did not see; and, improving through our opportu 
nities, there was perhaps no educational institution 
in the kingdom in which all sorts of barks and 
carvels, from the fishing yawl to the frigate, could 
be more correctly drawn on the slate, or where any 
defect in hulk or rigging, in.some faulty delineation, 
was surer of being more justly and unsparingly 
criticised.” 

After describing various local institutions 
that happened to be in close contact with the 
school, and exerted certain influence on the 
“hoe and habits of the scholars, including 

erring-curing sheds, and a pig-killing place, 
where a hecatomb of young porkers some- 
times fell in a day to supply the salt-pork 
trade of the town, Mr. Miller gives the fol. 
lowing account of the building where the 
schoolmaster held his busy reign :— 


‘* The building in which we met was a low, long, 
straw-thatched cottage, open from gable to gable, 
with a mud floor below, and an unlathed roof 
above; and stretching along the naked rafters 
which, when the master chanced to be absent fora 
few minutes, gave noble exercise in climbing, there 
used frequently to lie a helm, or oar, or boathook, 
or even a foresail,—the spoil of some hapless peat 
boat from the opposite side of the Frith. The 
Highland boatmen of Ross had carried on a trade 
in peats for ages with the Saxons of the town; and 
as every boat owed a long-derived perquisite of 
twenty peats to the grammar school, and as pay- 
ment was at times foolishly refused, the party of 
boys commissioned by the master to exact it almost 
always succeeded, either by force or stratagem, 
securing and bringing along with them, in behalf 
of the institution, some spar, or sail, or piece of 
rigging, which, until redeemed by special treaty, 
and the payment of the peats, was stowed up over 
the rafters. These peat-expeditions, which wer 
intensely popular in the school, gave noble exercis® 
to the faculties. It was always a great matter t0 
see, just as the school met, some observant boy ap 
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the fact of an arrival at the shore, by the simple 
words, ‘ Peat-boat, Sir.’ The master would then 
proceed to name a party, more or less numerous, 
according to the exigency; but it seemed to be 
matter of pretty correct calculation that, in the 
cases in which the peat claim was disputed, it re- 
quired about twenty boys to bring home the twenty 
peats, or, lacking these, the compensatory sail or 
spar. There were certain ill-conditioned boatmen 
who almost always resisted, and who delighted to 
tell us—invariably, too, in very bad English—that 
our perquisite was properly the hangman’s perqui- 
site, made over to us because we were like him ; 
not secing—blockheads that they were !—that the 
very admission established in full the rectitude of 
our claim, and gave to us, amid our dire perils and 
faithful contendings, the strengthening conscious- 
ness of a just quarrel. In dealing with these re- 
cusants, we used ordinarily to divide our forces 
into two bodies, the larger portion of the party fil- 
ling their pockets with stones, and ranging them- 
selves on some point of vantage, such as the pier- 
head; and the smaller stealing down as near the 
boat as possible, and mixing themselves up with 
the purchasers of the peats. We then, after due 
warning given, opened fire upon the boatmen ; 
and, when the pebbles were hopping about them 
like hailstones, the boys below commonly succeeded 
in securing, under cover of the fire, the desired 
boat-hook or oar. And such were the ordinary 
circumstances and details of this piece of Spartan 
education; of which a townsman has told me he 
was strongly reminded when boarding, on one oc- 
casion, under cover of a well-sustained charge of 
musketry, the vessel of an enemy that had been 
stranded on the shores of Berbice. 

“The parish schoolmaster was a scholar and an 
honest man, and if a boy really wished to learn, he 
certainly could teach him. He had attended the 
classes at Aberdeen during the same sessions as the 
late Dr. Mearns, and in mathematics and the lan- 
guages had disputed the prize with the Doctor; 
but he had failed to get on equally well in the 
world; and now, in middle life, though a licentiate 
of the Church, he had settled down to be what he 
subsequently remained,—the teacher of a parish 
school. There were usually a few grown-up lads 
under his tuition, —eareful sailors, that had staid 
ashore during the winter quarter to study naviga- 
tion as a science,—or tall fellows, happy in the 
patronage of the great, who, in the hope of being 
made excisemen, had come to school to be initiated 
in the mysteries of gauging,—or grown young 
men, who, on second thoughts, and somewhat late 
in the day, had recognised the Church as their 
proper vocation; and these used to speak of the 
master’s acquirements and teaching ability in the 
very highest terms. He himself, too, could appeal 
to the fact that no teacher in the north had ever 
sent more students to college, and that his better 
scholars almost always got on well in life. But 
then, on the other hand, the pupils who wished to 
do nothing,—a description of individuals that com- 
prised fully two-thirds of all the younger ones,— 
were not required to do much more than they 
wished; and parents and guardians were loud in 
their complaints that he was no suitable school- 
master for them ; though the boys themselves 
usually thought him quite suitable enough. 

“ He was in the habit of advising the parents or 
Telations of those he deemed his clever lads, to give 
them a classical education; and meeting one day 
with Uncle James, he urged that I should be put 
on Latin. I wasa great reader, he said; and he 
found that when I missed a word in my English 
tasks, I almost always substituted a synonym in 
the place of it. And so, as Uncle James had 
arrived, on data of his own, at a similar conclusion, 
I was transferred from the English to the Latin 
form, and, with four other boys, fairly entered on 
the ‘Rudiments.’ I laboured with tolerable dili- 
gence for a day or two; but there was no one to 
tell me what the rules meant, or whether they 
really meant anything; and when I got on as far 
as penna, a pen, and saw how the changes were 
Tung on one poor word, that did not seem to be of 
more importance in the old language than in the 





modern one, I began miserably to flag, and to long 
for my English reading, with its nice amusing 
stories, and its picture-like descriptions. The 
‘Rudiments’ was by far the dullest book I had 
ever seen. It embodied no thought that I could per- 
ceive, —it certainly contained no narrative, —it was a 
perfect contrast to not only the ‘ Life and Adven- 
tures of Sir William Wallace;’ but to even the voy- 
ages of Cookand Anson. None of my class-fellows 
were by any means bright; they had been all set on 
Latin without advice of the master ; and yet, when 
he learned, which he soon did, to distinguish and 
call us up to our tasks by the name of the ‘heavy 
class,’ I was, in most instances, to be found at its 
nether end. Shortly after, however, when we got 
a little farther on, it was seen that I had a decided 
turn for translation. The master, good simple man 
that he was, always read to us in English, as the 
school met, the piece of Latin given us as our task 
for the day ; and as my memory was strong enough 
to carry away the whole translation in its order, I 
used to give him back in the evening, word for 
word, his own rendering, which satisfied him on 
most occasions tolerably well. There were none 
of us much looked after; and I soon learned to 
bring books of amusement to the school with me, 
which, amid the Babel confusion of the place, I 
contrived to read undetected. Some of them, save 
in the language in which they were written, were 
almost identical with the books proper to the place. 
I remember perusing by stealth in this way, Dry- 
den’s ‘ Virgil,’ and the ‘Ovid’ of Dryden and his 
friends ; while Ovid’s own ‘Ovid,’ and Virgil's 
own ‘Virgil,’ lay beside me, sealed up in the fine 
old tongue, which I was thus throwing away my 
only chance of acquiring.” 

The account of Mr. Miller’s out-of-door 
education, and the way in which he acquired 
his taste for scientific pursuits, we must reserve 
for another notice. 





Dissertation on the Origin and Connexion of 
the Gospels, with Synopsis of Parallel 
Passages and Critical Notes. By James 
Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S.  Black- 
wood and Sons. 

In his valuable treatise on the shipwreck of 

St. Paul, Mr. Smith briefly stated some views 

he had been led to entertain, as to the origin 

and connexion of the four Gospels. In study- 
ing the nautical style of the evangelist Luke, 
and comparing his account of the storm on the 
lake of Galilee, with those of Matthew and 

Mark, by whom the same event is recorded, 

Mr. Smith observed peculiarities in the diffe- 

rent narratives, indicating a closer connexion 

between Mark and Luke than between Mark 
and Matthew. Comparing the parallel pas- 
sages, he came to the conclusion that St. 

Luke must have had both of the other ac- 

counts before him—Matthew in Greek, Mark 

in another language (Hebrew); that he had 
based his account on that of Mark, but com- 
pleted it from Matthew; that he had omitted 
nothing but autoptical details, such as eye- 
witnesses naturally employ—had inserted no- 
thing but what could be inferred from the 
facts stated by the other evangelists; that 
where he copied Matthew, the agreement was 
verbal; where he copied Mark, there was 
that kind of variation which occurs in inde- 

endent translators from the same original. 

or various reasons the author concluded that 
this protevangelium, or original memoir, was 
written by the Apostle Peter, and translated 
by Mark, who is indeed called by the fathers 
éppevevtijis Ilérpov. In the present volume, 

Mr. Smith has entered into this important his- 

torical and philological inquiry at great length, 

and with much learned labour and philosophical 
ingenuity. With what spirit, in connexion 
with theological truth, the subject has been 








approached, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing considerate and just remark, intended to 
meet the scruples of pious people who look 
with suspicion on such inquiries:— 

“Tt may be satisfactory to those who look with 
suspicion upon the numerous various readings ap- 
pended to critical editions to know that, in that 
very considerable portion of the Gospels which I 
have copied, I have not been able to detect a shade 
of difference in the meaning, either doctrinal or 
historical. But the differences between the earlier 
and the later MSS., although unimportant as to 
the matter, are of great importance in an inquiry 
like the present, where so much depends upon 
verbal expression.” 


It would be foreign to the objects of our 
journal to enter into the details of the ques- 
tions which are ably treated by Mr. Smith. 
But we quote one passage, which will give 
some indication of the points under discussion, 
and of the manner in which the habits of 
scientific research are brought to bear upon 
a philological question. The analogical ilk - 
tration from the principles and facts of geo- 
logy is ingenious, and satisfactory as to the 
matter of priority in the records:— 


“Tt may, indeed, be said, How do we know that 
it is not Matthew who borrows from Luke, and not 
Luke from Matthew? I admit that a mere verbal 
agreement would not of itself indicate which is the 
latest writer; but in the present case we can apply 
the geological argument of included fragments. 
Whenever we find fragments of one deposit in- 
cluded in another, we are certain that the deposit 
to which they belong is older than the one which 
contains them. Where I am now writing, I look 
on rocks of red sandstone ; at a very short dis- 
tance I find rocks of slate: I have never seen them 
in contact, so as to infer from the order of super- 
position which is the oldest, but I find fragments 
of slate included in the sandstone, and therefore 
infer with certainty that the slate is the oldest 
formation. So it is with the Gospels. I find 
fragments of Matthew included in the Gospel of 
Luke, and infer that the Greek Gospel of Matthew 
existed before St. Luke wrote, and was used by 
him asa historical authority. In the Gospel of 
Luke, then, we find a certain, although not a large 
portion, which he has taken immediately from the 
Gospel of Matthew. There are also agreements 
between the Gospels which may be termed mediate 
—that is, where both evangelists have drawn their 
materials from the same source; such are all the 
agreements which are translational and not tran- 
scriptural. Such agreements prove that an original 
must have existed in another language, and con- 
sequently, where they occur, neither of the Gospels 
can be the original. Agreements of this kind can 
nearly all of them be referred to the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark, which I hold to be the translation of 
an original apostolical memoir, and therefore such 
an authority as historians would naturally make 
use of; but as Luke came after Matthew, his 
translation of the passages which each of them gave 
entire would almost unavoidably be influened by 
the previous one of Matthew, and the phenomena 
of dependent translation would be the result. In 
order, therefore, to form an accurate judgment of 
the nature of the connexion of the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, we must leave out of sight all the 
sections which are common to the three Gospels, 
and confine ourselves to those only common to 
Luke and Mark: now, in these we find no verbal 
agreement greater than what occurs in independent 
translations ; the exceptional cases pointed out by 
former writers I have elsewhere shown did not 
exist in the earliest MSS. I conclude, therefore, 
that St. Luke, in drawing up his Gospel, made 
use, toa certain extent, of the Greek Gospel of 
Matthew, and the Hebrew or Aramaic original of 
Mark.” 

The general results of Mr. Smith's Tre- 
searches are thus summed up by him:— 


‘1st. Several of the apostles, including Mat- 








' of the treatise is quoted from Bishop Pear- 


first Gentile convert. 
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thew, Peter, and John, committed to writing ac- 
counts of the transactions of our Lord and his 
disciples in the language spoken by them, %. ¢., 
Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic, known in the New 
Teigenent and the works of the Fathers as He- 

Trew. ‘ 

‘2nd. When the apostles were driven by perse- 
cution from Judea, a history of the life of our Lord 
was drawn up from the original memoirs, in He- 
brew and in Greek, by the apostle Matthew, for 
the use of the Jewish converts—the Greek being 
the same as the Gospel according to Matthew. 

‘*3rd. St. Luke drew up, for the use of Theo- 
philus, a new life of our Lord, founded upon the 
authority of eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
Word—including the Hebrew memoir of Peter, 
and the Greek Gospel of Matthew. 

‘*4th. After Peter's death, or departure from 
Rome (odov), St. Mark translated the memoir, 
written by Peter, into Greek. 

‘5th. John, at a still later period, composed 
his Gospel from his own original memoirs, 
omitting much that was already narrated by the 
other evangelists, for reasons assigned by himself 
(xxi. 25).” 

To those interested in biblical criticism, 
we commend the treatise as the work of a 
layman of clear judgment and philosophical 
spirit, whose learning and accomplishments 
are directed to the establishment, and not, as 
in the case of too many recent critics, espe- 
cially in Germany, to the subversion of re- 
ceived truths. On one point we suggest to 
Mr. Smith further investigation—viz., on the 
origin of the Gospel of St. Mark. He consi- 
ders it a translation of an original Hebrew or 
Syriac record, of which both Matthew and 
Luke made use. The motto on the title page 


son, Marci evangelium credebant veteres nihil 
aliud fuisse quam Petri dropypovetpara. 
That the work bears manifest traces of the 
authorship of Peter is universally allowed, 
and Mr. Bmith supposes that it was written 
by him and translated by Mark. But the word 
€ppeveuvtns need not imply a translator, he 
may have written to Peter’sdictation. Irenceus 
says (Adv. Heres., Book III., ¢. 1.), Marcus 
discipulus et interpres Petri, et ipsa que a 
Petro annunciate erant per scripta (éyypapes) 
nobis tradidit. Eusebius, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History’ has aremark to the same effect, quot- 
ing from Papias, one of the apostolic fathers. 
The Romanisms and military phrases, as well 
as the Galileanisms ocvurring in the Gospel of 
Mark, have been noticed by learned men. 
Mr. Smith does not seem to be acquainted 
with the work of Dr. Da Costa, of Amster- 
dam, ‘The Four Witnesses’ (Nisbet and Co.), 
the learned author of which confirms the 
theory of the second gospel being in substance 
formed of memorabilia of the Apostle Peter, 
but maintains that his disciple and amanu- 
ensis or recorder, was not John Mark, but 
Marcus, a Roman soldier, probably the same 
centurion who is described in the Acts as the 








Records of the Chase, and Memoirs of Cele- 
brated Sportsmen. By Cecil. Longman 
and Co. 

THERE are many things in this volume which, 

though written with a special view to sports- 

men, will interest and amuse the general 
reader. The sports of the field form indeed 
no unimportant element in the English na- 
tional character, and many associations of 
literature and history combine to give a charm 
to records of the’sporting usages of the olden 
time, and of prevailing customs of the chase. 
Many will Gonles read this book with 


pleasure besides ‘the sportsman on a frosty 
day, or when he makes the steam-engine 
his covert hack.’ The lover of natural scenery 
and of natural history will also find matter to 
interest him in the accounts of the rural dis- 
tricts, where the sports of the fjeld are pur- 
sued. The book contains a series of graphic 
narratives and entertaining anecdotes, a few 
of which we will transfer to our columns. 
We begin with some notices of one of the cele- 
brated Nimrods of the English chase, Mr. 
Lockley, whose name is famous in the sport- 
ing annals of Leicestershire :— 

‘This veteran sportsman was born at Barton 
Hall, in the county of Derby, in the year 1750. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the house in which he 
was born was at one time the residence of Oliver 
Cromwell, and that Mr. Lockley subsequently re- 
sided at Boscobel House, in Staffordshire, renowned 
in history as the refuge of King Charles IT. after 
the battle of Worcester. The places in which the 
king was concealed were carefully preserved when 
Mr. Lockley resided there, but most of the other 
parts of the house were altered. In a field adjoin- 
ing the garden stands the royal oak, raised from an 
acorn of the original oak in which the king found 
shelter ; and I believe all these relics are still kept 
in order. Mr. Lockley may be said to have passed 
more than half his life-time on horseback. He was 
a very early riser, and no sooner had he taken his 
breakfast than he mounted his horse, if in the 
winter, to ride to covert ; in summer, either to go 
on a journey, call on his friends, or inspect his 
farming—a pursuit which he followed at Boscobel, 
and subsequently near Pershore, where he resided 
during the last ten or twelve years of his life, 
although it is to be regretted agriculture was not to 
him a profitable speculation. At the time he lived 
at Boscobel he hunted with Lord Talbot’s hounds 
in the neighbourhood of Cannock Chase, Rugeley, 
Lichfield, and parts adjacent, which were often 
within reach of his own house; Lord Vernon’s, in 
the Sudbury, and what is now called the Ather- 
stone country; Mr. Corbet’s, in Warwickshire, 
and, as before stated, with Mr. Meynell’s. He 
has often told me of a great day’s sport he once 
enjoyed with two packs of hounds, somewhere 
about the year 1790 ; and little did I think at the 
time I should ever attempt to narrate his anecdotes, 
otherwise I should have treasured them more care- 
fully in the form of memorandums. My memory 
does not serve me with minute particulars ; but he 
always commenced the tale with, ‘We breakfasted 
at twelve o’clock.’ Mr. Hawkes, of Snitterfield, 
his contemporary and intimate friend, a gentleman 
equally celebrated as himself, was his companion. 
They met Lord Talbot's hounds, to begin with, at 
a very early hour, which implied the necessity for 
breaking their fast at midnight. They saw a 
capital run with those hounds, and then went on to 
meet Mr. Meynell’s, who threw off later in the day. 
They had also an excellent run with them, and the 
tale was concluded with the declaration that ‘it 
was twelve o'clock at night before they retired to 
rest.’ It must have been a very severe day for 
them and their horses; of course they had fresh 
hunters for the second pack ; but it was not the 
fashion in those days to have second horses in the 
field. 

‘*As a rider to hounds, Mr. Lockley was very 
superior, and his great experience rendered him 
a valuable acquaintance to a young beginner. An 
admonition which he once gave me I have never 
forgotten. We were hunting with Lord Lichfield’s, 
then Lord Anson’s, hounds, in the Atherstone 
country, and, in the run, my horse fell at a fence. 
When I got on him again, thinking he had been 
somewhat careless, I drove the spurs into him, 
which Lockley remarking, said, ‘Never punish 
your horse. after he is over his fence; it is the most 
likely thing in the world to cause him to refuse ; 
besides which,’ added he, ‘ people in this country 
will think you never had a fall before.’ The latter 
part of his counsel made some impression, the 
former a great deal. When hunting in the 





Albrighton country, then under the management 


-beginners, if intimately acquainted, he was vey 
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of Mr. Boycott, and riding a horse belongi g to 
Mr. William Grazebrooke, poor Lockley had a bad 
fall, from the effects of which he never recovere): 
and he breathed his last at that gentleman's hous, 
This happened, if my calculations are correct, jy 
the spring of 1827; consequently he had nearly 
attained the patriarchal age of eighty years, ]f 
his activity had failed him, his pluck had not; fo 
a very few seasons before the accident occurred 
which terminated so fatally, he had distinguished 
himself in the three best runs of the year—p 
Leicestershire, Warwickshire, and Shropshire. 
‘‘Without presuming to be an accomplishe 
scholar, Mr. Lockley was ‘well up’ in sporting 
language, and always appeared annoyed when he 
heard it mutilated. He had a great and prope 
aversion to hear a hound called a dog, and used tp 
say it was an insult to the highest-bred and mos 
sagacious of our domestic animals, synonymow 
with snob as applied to the human race; and ip 
variably included any person who made use of the 
term in the category of the synonyme. During 
the latter period of his life the word ‘ meet’ came 
into use, as designating the appointment or place 
of meeting of hounds, to which he had an equal 
dislike. 1 remember a juvenile sportsman saying 
to him one day, when out hunting, ‘Where is the 
meet to-morrow?’ Upon which he replied, ‘There 
will be a leg of mutton on my table to-morrow a 
six o'clock, if that is what you mean, and I shall 
be happy if you will come and partake of it.’ {0 , 
far he was right, for the word is not to be found as 
a substantive in our language upon the authority 
of the dictionaries; it has been cvined for the pur 
pose, and custom has brought it into use as 
common term; nevertheless, it is not a correct one, 
or an elegant mode of expression. With young 


kind in giving them hints and advice—teaching 
them how they should go in a manner peculiar to 
himself; and if sometimes they were mixed up 
with a slight degree of sarcasm, as in the latter 
instance, they were well meant and impressive 
His great experience and age entitled him to some 
latitude of expression, and he was sincere in his 


motives. For one, I feel much indebted to hin, 
and often regret not having followed his injunctions 
more implicitly. It would have saved me many © 
misadventures and many five-pound notes; bu, 
unfortunately, it is too often the case in our youth = 


ful days that we slight the admonitions of ou 
best-experienced Mentors, and in no walk of lifeis 
good counsel of greater importance than in the 
sporting world. From Mr. Lockley’s experience, 
observant habits, and devotion to fox-hunting, lis 
maxims are worthy of attention. I recollect a 
message he sent by me to Mr. Boycott, when that 
gentleman first began to hunt the Albrighton 
country. When he commenced, he killed several 
cubs and some old foxes with rather an unrelenting 
hand, which reached Lockley’s ears. ‘Give my 
compliments to Mr. Boycott,’ said he, ‘and tél 
him not to be too fond of killing ‘his foxes down. 
It is as necessary for sport to have a stock of foxes 
in condition, and acquainted with the country, #8 
it is to have hounds and horses in condition. 
When riding to hounds he was particularly careful 
to avoid pressing upon them. ‘Anticipating 4 
check,’ as he called it, ‘was a necessary caution 
with every man who desired to ride like a sports 
man.’ By this he meant taking notice if ther 
was anything, such as a flock of sheep, herd of 
cattle, teams at plough, or labourer at work in 
line, calculated to head the fox and occasion 4 
check. There are many gentlemen of the presett 
day who would profit greatly by this hint.” 

Although there is much that is cruel # 
field-sports, they have not necessarily a te® 
dency to harden the heart to kindly feelings, 
even with respect to the animals that are the 
objects of the chase, as is illustrated by the 
ease of an English yeoman thus described by 
the author :— 

‘‘This person was an honest miller, one George 
Burgess, who lived on a farm belonging to 
Enville estate, upon which, close to the hous 
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there was a gorse covert, in which a litter of cubs 
was invariably bred, and they were as regularly 
fed by the miller, as any of his family. He was 
not only a very good friend to the foxes, but a 
very hospitable man withal ; pork-pies, bread and 
cheese, and ale, were always provided for those 
who liked to partake thereof. One day, when Sir 
Bellingham Graham was drawing the gorse, I 
called for some lunch, when the hounds found a 
fox, and hastening to depart, Mrs. Burgess ex-° 
claimed, ‘Oh, they have found, but I hope they 
won't kill him.’ The last words were expressed 
with that energy which proclaimed that they came 
from the heart. He ran a short way and returned, 
by which time the earth was unstopped, a pro- 
ceeding not quite fair towards the hounds; but 
who could be angry with such affectionate friends 
to the foxes as George Burgess and his wife? He 
had a grey horse which he rode for many years, 
and was a very constant attendant when the hounds 
met within reach. Poor fellow, he has been dead 
some years; but I hope there are many of the 
good sort left.” 


In former times the Lord Mayor of London 
used to keep a pack of hounds, and the sport- 
ing citizens met at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, St. 
James’s, Mayfair, and at other places that 
sound strange to our modern ears. Nor are 
metropolitan lovers of the chase debarred 
from their pastime close to London even at 
this day. A well-appointed pack of harriers 
is hunted every season at the rural village of 
Neasdon, five or six miles from Oxford-street, 
and another at Woodford, in Essex, within 
ten miles of the General Post-office. Those 
who seek more distant fields have every faci- 
lity by railroad conveyance for enjoying their 
sport even while residents of the city, as is 
seen from a communication to the author, 
re in his book, part of which we ex- 
Tact :— 

“T have frequently hunted from London with 
the Pytchley, Warwickshire, Atherstone, and 
Quorn hounds, leaving Euston Square by the half- 
past six train in the morning, and returning the 
same evening, and have occasionally gone down by 
the nine o'clock express with Sir R. Sutton, when 
the hounds have met at twelve o’clock, in order to 
enable him to travel by this train; this, however, 
18 an exceptional case. I have met Baron Roths- 
child’s hounds at seven o’clock in the morning, in 
the neighbourhood of the kennels at Mentmore, 
(about three miles from the Leighton station,) and 

ving had a very good run of one hour anda 
half over the finest grass country in England, 
taking the deer about four miles beyond Aylesbury, 
have been back in London about half-past eleven 
in the morning; on the other hand, I have left 
London as late as twelve o’clock to meet these 
hounds in the Vale of Aylesbury, and seen a run 
of two hours, returning to London in time for a 
late dinner. This proves that the Vale of Ayles- 
bury affords facilities for hunting to a man whose 
time is valuable that no other country can afford ; 
as although the usual hour these hounds meet is 
about half-past eleven, yet the baron has frequently 
a bye-day, especially at the end of the season, 
when the meet is arranged so as to enable one to 
return to London before one o'clock. I remember 
eleven years since, when Captain Conningham kept 
the Surrey stag-hounds, leaving London at one 
O'clock in the afternoon on a hack to meet these 
hounds at Walton Heath. This deer was enlarged 
at three o'clock, and afforded a capital run of two 
hours and a half; Captain Conningham, who was 
im the 11th (Lord Cardigan’s regiment), then 
quartered at Hounslow, being obliged to appear 
on parade in the morning, these hounds frequently 
met as late as one, two, or three o'clock.” 


Of Somervile, the poet of the English 
at Some interesting notices are given. 
€ was born in 1692, in the reign of William 
a ,» and his poem was written in the 
ime of George I. His descriptions are such 








as show the Peon cay of foxhunting at that 
time, as well as- his own enthusiasm as a 
sportsman :— 


“Tt is impossible to read Somervile’s poem 
without being thoroughly convinced that many of 
the customs, events, and circumstances connected 
with the chase, which we are generally disposed to 
consider as modern discoveries or improvements, 
were known to him, and must therefore have been 
practised in or before his time. He says :— 

*In thee alone, fair land of liberty, 
Is bred the perfect hound, in scent and speed 
As yet unrivalled, while in other climes 
Their virtue fails—a weak, degenerate race.’ 

‘* His instructions in the selection of an appro- 
priate site for a kennel are admirable, and his 
directions appertaining to kennel discipline have 
scarcely undergone any alterations. On the size 
of hounds Somervile has given an excellent lesson ; 
and although some masters have disregarded it, 
experience has corroborated the value of the poet’s 
admonition :— 

*But here a mean 
Observe, nor the large hound prefer, of size 
Gigantic ; he in the thick-woven covert 
Painfully tugs, or in the thorny brake, 
Torn and embarrassed, bleeds: but if too small, 
The pigmy brood in every furrow swims; 
Moiled in the clogging clay, panting they lag 
Behind inglorious, or else shivering creep, 
Benumb’d and faint, beneath the sheltering thorn.’ 

*¢On the breeding of hounds his opinion is beau- 
tifully expressed, and well worthy of attention. 

* Observe with care his shape, sort, colour, size; 
Nor will sagacious huntsmen less regard 
His inward habits ; the vain babbler shun, 
Ever loquacious, ever in the wrong. 
His foolish offspring shall offend thy ears 
With false alarms, and loud impertinence. 
Nor less the shifting cur avoid, that breaks 
Tilusive from the pack; to the next hedge 
Devious he strays, there every muse he tries; 
Tf haply then he cross the streaming scent, 
Away he flies vain-glorious; and exults 
As of the pack supreme, and in his speed 
And strength unrivalled. Lo! cast far behind 
His vexed associates pant, and lab’ring strain 
To climb the steep ascent. Soon as they reach 
Th’ insulting boaster, his false courage fails; 
Behind he lags; doomed to the fatal noose, 
His master’s hate, and scorn of all the field. 
What can from such be hoped, but a base brood 
Of coward curs, a frantic, vagrant race.’ ” 

Of the habits and instincts of the animals 
connected with field-sports, many anecdotes 
are given. We quote the following on the 
sagacity and craft of the fox :-— 

‘‘Several years since I was hunting with the 
Albrighton hounds in those very severe woodlands 
the Ran Dans, on the borders of the Worcester- 
shire country, and neutral with the two hunts. 
They found a fox, and ran him upwards of two 
hours. These hounds had on previous occasions 
found a fox which always beat them. The Wor- 
cestershire hounds had experienced the same dis- 
appointment. The fox invariably persevered in 
working round the wood, and when the hounds 
arrived at a particular spot, they always came to a 
check of considerable duration. At length it was 
determined to watch that point, which was at a 
division in the covert, where a very ‘strongly 
plashed hedge extended a distance of two or three 
hundred yards, and connected the two portions of 
the woods. It was there discovered that the fox 
had gained so much advantage by running along 
the top of this fence, and no doubt laid himself up 
there till the hounds had passed him, when he 
retraced his steps and gained the thick underwood 
behind the disappointed pack. This stratagem 
being detected, the hounds were laid on in view, 
which caused him to break covert ; and in a short 
time they ran into him. , 

“On the 8th of February, 1851, I met the Vine 
hounds at West Heath. They found a fox at 
Tadley Place, and after a short ring ran him to 
Eyeford, where he ran the plantations and covert 
for some time. On the boundary of the covert 

there is a large pool of water, with tumps of earth 
or little islands, séparated from the banks by deep 
water; there are also many sedges, rushes, and 
tufts of rank grass, similar to those which generally 
grow in such situations, The hounds brought a 


very cold scent up to the margin of this pool. and, 
as I was close to them at the time, I observed one 
hound throw his tongue in angry mood, as if he 
had seized his fox, which I expected was the case ; 
but at that moment the horn was heard back in 
covert, and the under whip being at hand imme- 
diately turned the hounds to the huntsman, who, 
not being then aware of this circumstance; made 
his cast. From what I saw, and the result, I was 
quite convinced the fox had crossed through the 
water, and laid himself up on one of the rough 
tumps of earth and sedges; but the scent being 
bad, the hounds scarcely owned it up to the water, 
although the single hound that spoke to it knew 
the fox was very near to him. When the hounds 
had left that point, and while they were working 
to recover the scent in the covert, the fox got 
upon his legs again, and was fortunately viewed, 
and finally after two hours’ running was killed on 
a similar spot within a short distance. This fox 
had, no doubt, found by experience, that in such 
situations he was not pursued with the same ardour 
he was on dry land. The place abounds with wild 
ducks and other birds of aquatic habits, and most 
probably it was in search of them that he first 
became acquainted with its locality. 

‘* Another circumstance, illustrative of this argu- 
ment, occurred with the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds 
on the 11th of April, 1853. They met at Newark 
Park, and commenced operations by drawing the 
covert close to the lodge gates, where they found 
immediately. Being on the outside, I viewed the 
fox away, and observed that he ran along the top 
of a wall more than twenty yards. It was a fine, 
bright, warm day, and the scent far from being 
good. They ran him on the surrounding hills, 
which abound with coverts, for some time, and, 
after taking a ring, he pointed over the open for 
Tiley, and I had an opportunity of observing, by 
the manner in which the hounds pigked up the 
scent by some of the walls, that the fox had 
resorted to his manceuvre of running along the top 
of them; when the nature of the walls permitted 
him, descending, as he was compelled to do, at 
gateways and other spaces where the line was 
broken. In this way, he reached Tiley, when, 
being somewhat distressed, the hounds killed him 
in the act of descending froma wall. It was an 
old fox, of a very light colour, and I have little 
doubt he had performed the same trick, though 
more successfully, on other occasions, * * * 

‘*T remember hearing of an event which occurred 
with the justly celebrated Mr. Meynell’s hounds, 
which shows the great patience, perseverance, 
talent, and keen-sightedness for which he was so 
eminently distinguished, and also what extraordinary 
places foxes will sometimes seek for refuge. They 
were drawing a gorse covert, when a single hound, 
that could be relied upon, spoke. ‘That will do,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Meynell; but the hounds could 
make nothing of it. They were drawn round 
again to the place where the single hound had 
spoken, but they could not ‘roust him out.’ Still 
persevering, I believe upwards of two hours, the 
field became impatient, and the greater portion 
went home. At length, holding a consultatién 
with Raven, his huntsman, he inquired the exact 
spot where the hound spoke, which was close to a 
bush that he pointed to. ‘Then get off and ex- 
amine it,’ said Mr. Meynell. It was a low bush 
or stump of a tree which leaned over the gorse, 
and in which was an old magpie’s nest, where the 
fox had rolled himself up, and was peeping over the 
side of the nest at the proceedings below. Raven 
whipped him out, laid on the hounds, and, with a 
good scent, had a capital run, and killed the in- 
truder on the magpie’s forsaken property near the 
kennel.” 


The author thus explains the mode in which 
the natural instinct of the fox is educated for 
self-preservation :— 

‘*There are two kinds of instinct, one which 
leads to a supposition of what will most probably 
happen; the other from a knowledge of what has 
followed certain events, and will occur again in 





case those events are repeated. The first is en- 
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lightened instinct, the peculiar faculty of man— 
the other blind instinct possessed by animals. The 
latter includes hunger and thirst, the necessity for 
shelter against the vicissitudes and inclemency of 
the weather, the desire to repeat causes which have 
produced agreeable sensations, the fear of pain or 
death, with others calculated to continue the pro- 
= and preservation of their respective kinds. 

oxes, after they have been pursu2d by hounds, 
may be said to gain a kind of mechanical instinct, 
or restlessness ; they have experienced terror, and 
fatigue may have caused them pain; therefore 
they hold in remembrance a variety of sensations ; 
a sense of danger is established to which ‘terror 
adds wings.’ After having once undergone the 
ordeal of being hunted, they are more on the alert 
to avoid a repetition of the ceremony; and what- 
ever the stratagem may be by which a fox first 
makes his escape, he will generally adopt the same 
ruse on future occasions. This is convincing proof 
that they possess the faculty of memory. Habit 
inculcates a chain of conceptions, differing mate- 
rially from each other according to the circum- 
stances from which they derive their origin. This 
affords a reason why foxes differ so very essentially 
in the methods they adopt to effect their escape 
when chased by hounds.” 


We conclude our extracts with an account 
of the present condition and prospects of fox- 
hunting as a national sport :— 


** At the present period, the number of fox- 
hunting establishments kept up in England and 

ales, amounts to ninety-six; there may be a few 
more, but they are unimportant ones. To show 
the increase: in 1830, sixty-eight packs of hounds 
were compounded for; in 1850, eighty-four, ac- 
cording to the returns of assessed taxes. Some of 
these are maintained with princely magnificence 
at an expense not under 3500/. or 40002. per annum. 
The average may be estimated at 14001. a-year, 
which makes a total of 126, 0002., circulated through 
the medium of hounds and horses. That is, how- 
ever, a trifle compared with the expenditure of 
those gentlemen who compose the fields, of which 
it is difficult to form an estimate. The ‘ Yorkshire 
Gazette’ published an article last year calculating 
that there were one thousand hunting men in that 
county, keeping on an average four horses each, 
at a cost of 50/. for each horse per annum. It 
appears a high estimate, but Yorkshire is a great 
horse-breeding country, and is particularly cele- 
brated for its sportsmen. Taking one country 
with another, and averaging the number of horses 
kept in each for the exclusive purposes of hunting, 
at one hundred and seventy—which from observa- 
tion, and the best data I can*obtain, I believe to 
be near the mark—we have fifteen thousand three 
hundred horses employed in this service. Accord- 
ing to the proportion in Yorkshire, this appears to 
be a very low computation; but it must be re- 
membered that many of the two days a-week packs 
are not in populous countries, and many of the 
attendants upon them do not keep more than a 
single horse. Calculating the keep of each horse 
at 40/. a-year—still below the Yorkshire estimate 
—the aggregate amount will be 6800/., which, 
added to 1400/. for the expenses of the hounds, 
causes an expenditure of 8200/. per annum, as the 
average allowance for the ninety packs, which is 
circulated in the agricultural districts. To this 
may be added a host of contingent expenses, which 
it would be utterly impossible to compute. 

“In every hunting country, and with the ex- 
ception of the mining or over-populous districts, 
there are very few parts of England which are not 
hunted ; the resident farmers or other persons 
breeding, rearing, or purchasing horses likely to 
make hunters, can, if kept in condition, always 
command remunerative prices for them, without 
the trouble of taking them from home. If they 
cannot sell them to their landlords* or the gentle- 
men who hunt in the country, they can to the 
dealers, who are always on the look-out for horses 
of character. It is the interest of every landlord 
and every farmer, whether they participate in the 
pleasures of the chase or not, to promote it to the 





utmost of their ability. Well-got hay and well- 
harvested oats will always command a higher price 
in a popular hunting district than elsewhere. The 
farmers will sometimes say that gentlemen generally 
buy their oats from the dealers, which is true, but 
then the dealers buy them from the farmers who 
grow them, and there is a reason why the custom 
is generally most convenient to the consumer. He 
can have them from the dealer, who keeps a stock, 
in any quantity and at any time he may require 
them; but he can only procure them, except in a 
few instances, from the farmer when it suits him 
to thrash. Farmers also argue that the dealers 
supply foreign oats; but he is a bad judge who 
ever gives his hunters any oats that have been 
shipped, even if he buys them at a reduced price. 

“Tf we impartially canvass the social and political 
condition of the chase, together with all its attend- 
ant customs, advantages, and interests, we must 
come to the most satisfactory conclusions. Since 
fox-hunting has been established as a national 
amusement, the present facilities for participating 
in the soul-stirring pursuit have never been ex- 
ceeded, I may justly add, equalled. Every part 
of England capable of affording sport is aroused in 
due season with the enlivening sound of horn and 
hound. The unfriendly prejudices which at one 
period existed among a few preservers of game 
against the foxes is almost obsolete. Experience 
has convinced them, that they may have game for 
themselves and foxes for the recreation of their 
friends. 

**Tt has long since been determined that a gen- 
tleman who devotes his winter mornings to fox- 
hunting, is not on that account an unfit companion 
for the drawing-room in the evening. Like all 
other engagements, it must be subservient to 
change, yet it does not follow that the changes 
will be prejudicial; and likewise it may be sub- 
ject to those reactions which are inseparable with 
most of the affairs of life. But withal there is 
reason to feel convinced that fox-hunting is in 
every respect in the ascendant, and let us express 
the hope that the echoing hills, in responding to 
the welcome chorus of hounds and horn, will long 
bear testimony to the grateful assurance.” 


While the book is chiefly designed for 
entertaining reading, the writer gives many 
useful practical hints as to riding, hunting, 
kennel management, and other matters con- 
nected with his subject. 








NOTICES. 

The Rifle-Musket. A Practical Treatise on the 
Enfield-Pritchett Rifle. By Captain Jervis- 
White Jervis, R.A. Chapman and Hall. 

The Training of Cavalry Remount Horses on a New 
System. By Captain L. E. Nolan. Parker, 
Furnivall, and Parker. 

Considerations on Tactics ; more particularly on the 
Combinations of the Three Arms of War, in 
Camp, Exercise, and Battle. By an Artillery 
Officer. Saunders and Otley. 

THESE three little treatises are of importance at 

the present time, and will be appreciated by mili- 

tary readers and others interested in their subjects. 

Capt. Jervis, author of the excellent ‘Manual of 

Field Operations’ and of the ‘ History of Corfu,’ in 

his work on the rifle musket, gives a full description 

of the formidable weapon recently adopted in the 

British service, with notices of the various experi- 

mental steps by which the present musket has been 

reached, which the author thinks of admirable con- 
struction. Very useful practical hints are given, 
both as to the structure and the use of the weapon, 

and the work contains numerous diagrams and il- 

lustrations. Captain Nolan’s book is chiefly an 

exposition of M. Baucher’s new method of cavalry 
horse-training, the advantages of which are very 
clearly demonstrated and attested, by the experi- 
ence of various commanding officers, under whose 
superintendence it has been introduced in the 

British army. Captain Nolan’s own experience 

and. skill as a cavalry officer enable him to suggest 

some modifications and improvements, adapted spe- 





tially to our service. The book is illustrated with 


spirited sketches. The other work whose title js 
given above, is a useful compilation of historic 
instances, explaining and illustrating various points 
of military tactics, especially relating to combins. 
tions of the three arms. The materials are diay 
from many sources, foreign as well as English, anj 
the book presents subjects instructive as well 3 
interesting to the military student. ‘The Welling. 
ton Despatches’ and Napier’s ‘ History of the Pe 
ninsula’ are honourably conspicuous among thy 
authorities. The works of Jomini, &t. Cy, 
and Montholon are also fertile sources of illustn. 
tion. 


A Batch of War Ballads. By Martin F, Tupper 
Bosworth. 
Mr. Turrer’s muse seems to be urged to unusud 
poetical activity by the excitement of the approach- 
ing war. To the little collection of ballads of 
which we gave account last week, we have to ail 
a notice of thirteen pieces entitled war ballads, 
though not all very Tyrtzan in their strain. We 
give one, with the heading of 


“ OUR FALSE-AND-TRUE POSITION, 
“ Odd things happen nowadays; 
Earth’s kaleidoscope of change 
Brings about in wondrous ways 
Combinations passing strange: 
Fixt by more than mortal power 
Every pattern is perplext, 
And we watch from hour to hour 
What on earth’s to happen next! 
“ Here we are, by no mischance, 
(Duty’s call we dare not shirk,) 
Hand in hand with papal France 
Fighting for the pagan Turk 
All against a christian Czar 
And his holy church of Greece 
Forced unwillingly to war 
Simply as the friends of peace! 
“Who could, but a year ago, 
Such involvements have foreseen? 
Who might guess that friend and foe 
Could so queerly mixt have been? 
Then, the Frenchman was our fear, 
And our utter scorn the Pope, 
While, against all perils near, 
Russia stood for Europe’s hope! 
* Russia, pah! the caitiff’s name 
(Though his people are more worth) 
In our nostrils stinks for shame, 
For his empire blights this earth: 
By his lustful crafty crimes 
Nicholas has grown outright, 
In the judgment of the times, 
Europe’s hatred and despite. 
“ Everywhere he steals and blasts,— 
Poland, Finland, Georgia, Greece; 
Wheresoe’er his net he casts 
There he sets his curse on peace: 
Hatred frowns where Russia rules, 
For her evil lord commands 
Peoples to be tyrant’s tools 
Briareus’ hundred hands! 
“ Therefore shall dear England’s power 
Stoutly such false rule deny, 
And when despots would devour 
Shall-their tyranny defy : 
Therefore will we, Queen and Realm, 
With fraternal France stand strong, 
Lest this madman overwhelm 
Right unjustly suffering Wrong.” 
In other of the ballads there are various subjects 
introduced, such as on trusting too confidingly to 
the French alliance, and on avoiding interference 
with the rising liberty of other nations, some of the 
reflections bearing on which give rise to grave poli: 
tical thought, and touch questions deeper than the 
passing warlike excitement. The concluding pieces 
are finely conceived and skilfully written. 
Dramatic Register for 1853. Thomas Hailes Lacy. 
TuIs is a copious and carefully compiled record of 
the events of the past year connected with the 
metropolitan stage, with notices of the occurrences 
at the principal provincial theatres. Besides the 
detailed chronological régister, classified lists ~ 
presented of the performances at the seve 
houses, and also a catalogue of the new rn 
published during the year. The number of the 
latter is considerably above two hundred, but some 
of these are merely adaptations, under new a 
of pieces already published, and many are trans 
tions or. alterations of French plays. A list 
dramatic authors contains a hundred and thirty 
seven names, including French writers and some 
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other foreigners. In Paris it is stated that two 
hundred and fifty new pieces appeared during the 
year. The dramatic register contains much mis- 
cellaneous matter connected with the stage and its 
literature. 
SUMMARY. 

Tar issue of a new and cheap edition of the Diary 
and Letters of Madame d@ Arblay is commenced 
(Hurst and Blackett), to be completed in seven 
volumes. That Fanny Burney’s most lively and 
entertaining memoirs should be introduced to a 
larger circle of readers we are very glad, but suffi- 
cient cheapness might surely have been attained 
without having recourse to such inferior paper and 
printing. The edition is illustrated with portraits. 
The second volume of Robert Bell’s Annotated Edi- 
tion of Dryden (John W. Parker and Son), contains 
valuable notes by the editor. The second volume 
of the Stratford Shakspeare, edited by Charles 
Knight (Thomas Hodgson), contains the Tempest 
and the T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, with brief notes, 
in which, among other illustrations, the readings of 
Mr. Collier are criticised on the principles explained 
by us in recently noticing Mr. Knight’s introduc- 
tory volume to this edition. In the ‘Illustrated 
Family Novelist’ (N. Cooke), Caleb Stukely is re- 
printed from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ where the 
novel first appeared thirteen years ago, and at- 
tracted considerable notice. Of university life at 
Cambridge there are some graphic sketches, and 
throughout the tale there are descriptions of great 
power, and reflections of a more solid kind than is 
found in ordinary modern novels, to the bulk of 
which the book is superior both in its story and its 
style. In the ‘Parlour Library’ (Thomas Hodg- 
son), the last novel is The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 
by Acton Bell. 

In ‘Bohn’s British Classics,’ the volume of the 
month is the second volume of Addison’s Works, 
by Bishop Hurd, containing the papers in the 
‘Tatler’ and the ‘Spectator.’ In the ‘Standard 
Library’ (H. (+. Bohn) the third volume of the 
Life and Works of Cowper, by Southey, contains a 
portion of the letters, which are generally recognised 
as the best in the English language. Portraits of 
Lady Austin, of John Newton of Olney, and 
William Bull of Newport-Pagnell, with pictures of 
the Lime Walk at Weston, and Olney from the 
Poplar Field, embellish the present volume of this 
most acceptable edition of Cowper’s works. 

In a series of standard works, of a religious cha- 
racter, ‘The Christian’s Fireside Library’ (John- 
stone and Hunter, Edinburgh), are reprinted The 
Life and Remains of the Rev. Richard Cecil, edited 
by the Rev. Josiah Pratt. In the same valuable 
library of cheap reprints is given the Commentary 
om the Epistle to the Romans, by Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. By 
the same publishers (Johnstone and Hunter) is is- 
sued a little treatise, Physiology in Harmony with 
the Bible, respecting the value and right observance 
of the Sabbath, by James Miller, F.R.S.E., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
The substance of the work was originally delivered 
in the form of two lectures, to the students of the 
Edinburgh School of Medicine, an audience before 
whom it is gratifying to find the subject brought 
by such a man as Professor Miller. A Manual of 
Family and Occasional Prayers, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sinclair, M.A, (Hatchard and Son). Mr. 
Sinclair, of St. George’s, Leeds, a son of the late 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart., is well known as an ex- 
emplary and experienced parish clergyman, and the 
Present little manual is such as might be expected 
tom the compiler, the prayers being good in 
matter, and simple and scriptural in style. There 
are only too few of them. A short tale, founded 
on facts, The Dying Soldier, also by Mr. Sinclair 
(Hatchards), is calculated to be useful. By another 

8 clergyman, of still wider reputation, and 
equally active and faithful in his official services, 
F Rev. Dr. Hook, Pastoral Advice to Young 

cople preparing for Confirmation, a new edition 
(F. and J. Rivington). 
@ medical subject, in which literary men, as 














a class, are not peculiarly interested, Gout and its 
Consequences, a volume by Spencer Wells, 
F.R.C.S, (Churchill), contains a comprehensive 
and concise account of the disease and of its treat- 
ment, in a style more intelligible to the general 
reader than professional books usually are. On 
the connexion of gouty symptoms with other con- 
stitutional derangements, Mr. Wells reports some 
observations that will have novelty to many prac- 
titioners. A new edition of Howard on the Teeth 
contains the results of the author's latest experience 
and consideration. The book is written in a plain 
and sensible style, and deserves the notice of those 
interested in the subject. 

Among recent school-books we may mention The 
Second Book of Thucydides, with English notes 
and gramatical references, by the late Rev. T. K. 
Arnold, M.A., completed by the Rev. Henry 
Browne, the edition having been left unfinished at 
the time of Mr. Arnold’s death (Rivingtons). The 
Trinummus, and the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, 
(John W. Parker and Son), the texts prepared from 
the best editions, and adapted for school use. A new 
edition of M. C. J. Delille’s Manuel Etymolo- 
gique; or, Explanatory Index of French Words 
in most Frequent Use (Whittaker and Co.) To 
M. Delille, as an authority in his profession, an 
honourable testimony was publicly borne in the 
late discussions in the Wagner controversy, part 
of the argument in which rested on the interpre- 
tation of a French phrase, which we find clearly 
expounded in the little treatise before us. A New 
System of Conjugation of the French Verbs, by M. 
Mariot de Beauvoisin (Effingham Wilson), contains 
copious rules and examples, with lists of the prin- 
cipal verbs. M. de Beauvoisin’s plan has some 
points, the ingenuity and simplicity of which com- 
mend it, but the application does not appear to be 
qnite of so easy a kind as to be intelligible to 
pupils in the short time expected by the author. 

Of several pamphlets we can give little more 
than the titles. An Essay, Woman and her 
Wishes, by J. W. Higginson, of Worcester, U.S. 
(John Chapman), reveals to English readers the 
proceedings and designs of the Massachusetts con- 
ventionists, and other associated female revolu- 
tionists and reformers. Some of the ‘‘ wishes” of 
the American women are sensible enough, but 
others are altogether unfeminine and unreasonable, 
according to social ideas in England, and moral 
ideas in any country professing to be guided by 
Christian revelation. Another Noté on the Turkish 
Question (Saunders and Otley). Wine in relation 
to Temperance, Trade, and Revenue (Gilbert, 
Brothers), by J. G. Shaw, Esq., originally ap- 
peared in the form of letters in ‘The Times,’ 
and republished with the editorial comments that 
accompanied the letters when they were printed. 
The third number of the (Irish) Journal of In- 
dustrial Progress (W. B. Kelly, Dublin), contains, 
among other useful papers, an elaborate memoir, 
by Professor Allman, on the artificial breeding of 
fish, The Roman Empire the Empire of the 
Edomite, by William Beeston (G. Cox). Vital 
Statistics, by R. T. Jopling, Esq. (King), con- 
taining computations on the rate of mortality 
among persons affected with special diseases, with 
tables. Attention is directed in this pamphlet to a 
very interesting and important department of life 
insurance operations—the reduction to some sys- 
tem of the average duration of diseased lives. 
General statistics may certainly be used to aid and 
to check the results of personal examination in such 
cases. The March number of the Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica, part 18 (J. Darling), brings down 
the list of authors and works to nearly the close of 
the letter S. In the ‘Universal Library’ (N. 
Cooke), a shilling part contains the whole of 
Crabbe’s Tales, in clear, good type. This is one of 
the cheapest and best of the popular series of 
standard works at present issuing from the press. 
A lecture on The Life and Writings of Oliver 
Goldsmith, delivered before the Newark Mechanics’ 
Institution, by G. E. H. Vernon, Esq., M.P., 
gives a just and genial account of one the fame and 
popularity of whose works seem to be ever on the 
increase, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Annual of Scientifie Discovery, edited by Wells, 7s. 6d. 
Arnold’s Second Latin Book, 6th edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 
Thucydides, Second Book, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Barnes's (W.) Philological Grammar, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Birk’s Outlines of Unfulfilled Prophecy, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Cayley’s Dante, Vol. 3: The Paradise, fap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Chesney’s Russo-Turkish Campaign, 2nd edition, 8vo, 12s, 
Curzon’s (Hon. R.) Armenia, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Del Mar’s Spanish Reader, new edition, 12mo, bound, 7s, 
Dodd's (G.) Curiosities of Industry, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Evelina, by Miss Burney, new edition, 1 vol., post Svo, 3s. 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, new edition, 2 vols., 8vo, £1 5s. 
Half Hours with the Best Authors, illustrated edition, 3s. 6d. 
Handbook of Painting (Kugler) German, Flemish, &c., £1 4s, 
Hatchard’s (F. G.) Food for My Flock, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 
Hill’s (S. S.) Travels in Siberia, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 4s, 
Jackson’s (W.) Village Sermons, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 
Kane’s U.S. Grinnell Expedition in Search of Franklin, 16s, 
Keighttey’s (T.) Mythology, 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 
Lance’s (W.) Life and Marine Assurance, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Livii Liber XXI.; with English Notes, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 

New Literal Translation, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Minister of Consolation, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 

Neuman and Baretti’s Dictionary, new edition, 1 vol., £1 8s. 
Nicholson’s Operative Mechanic, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
Noakes’s Rambler in Worcestershire, 3rd series, 12mo, 5s, 
Potts’s (A.) Confirmation Lectures, 2nd edition, 12mo, 2s, 
Pye’s Short Ecclesiastical History, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, spring ed., 1854, 2s. 6d.; tuck, 4s. 6d, 
Shoedler and Medlock’s Book of Nature, 1st Division, 5s. 6d, 
2nd Division, 5s, 
Skaife’s (T.) Exposé of the Royal Academy of Arts, 4s. 6d, 
Songs (The) and Small Poems of the Holy Scriptures, 5s. 
Spectator (The), new edition by A. Chalmers, 6 vols., £1 16s, 
Tertulliani Libri Tres, with English Notes, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Theophylacti in Evangelium S, Matthxi, by Humphry, 14s, 
Townshend’s (C. H.) Mesmerism Proved True, post 8vo, 5s, 
Tractarianism No Novelty, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Woodburn; or, Little Faults, by a Lady, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Woolnoth (T.) Facts and Faces, royal 8vo, cloth, 15s, 

















NIGHT AND MORNING. 


[The title of Night and Morning is given to a couple of 
paintings by Sir Edwin Landseer, Few of the fine works 
even of this our modern master demand greater attention. 
The subject is simple in both pictures. In the first we per- 
ceive a couple of deer contending for the mastery, on an 
elevated piece of moorland adjoining a lake; the moon has 
risen above the distant hills which form the horizon. Morn- 
ing shows to us the result of the combat—the animals are 
dead.”—M, & S. T.] 


I. 

Afar o’er the mountains the mists are unrolled, 
And the wings of the morning are gleaming with 

old ; 
The ies of the torrent is heard on its way, 
Proclaiming the power and the glory of day: 
While each object the soul with magnificence fills, 
And the heart seems to echo the joy of the hills; 
What cry comes so swift from the solitude vast ? 
What feet sweep the glen like the rush of the blast? 


II. 

’Tis the stag of the desert,—the monarch whose 
throne 

Is girt with a grandeur to cities unknown; 
He was up with the dawn over heather and fen, 
Over corrie and cairn—over moorland and glen; 
From bold Ben-y-chatt to Loch Dirie he flew, 
Nor stayed he his hoof at Glenbruar nor Chroo ; 
With the foam speed of passion he bated no breath, 
But away—still away—to the combat of death! 


III. 

Where shrieks the lone eagle—where skulks the 
lean fox— p 

And the wolf howls her watch from her home in 
the rocks ; 

Where the spray of the torrent is hung like a 
shroud, 

And the pine soars aloft through the rack of the 
cloud ; 


Still onward he rushes—and bounds, at a pass, 
Each rugged and stern and precipitous mass ; 

Up, upward, he toils—by no danger deterr’d— 
"Till his rival appears, in the midst of the herd ! 


Iv. 

One glance—and together they spring o’er the 
path— : . 

One moment —each eye-ball is gleaming with 
wrath ; 

Now butting—now goring—their haunches they 
bow; 


Now tossing in fury clash antler and brow : 
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*Till the fire of their passion falls faint by degrees, 
And panting and foaming they sink to their knees ; 
Still horn linked in horn, still contending with fate, 
While the moonlight looks down on their fury and 


hate! 
v. 
But the moonlight hath gone; and the Morning 
hath thrown 


Over mountain and river a spell of her own :— 

A freshness that sparkles with heavenly light, 

A beauty that glorifies hollow and height : 

The gold of the summits is tinctured with rose, 
And the air with a gladness and holiness glows ; - 
Above—springs enchantment in every breath, 
Below—there’s the rock—and the vulture—and 


death. 
VI. 
Who recks what that Night of contention hath 
seen ?—- 


Who recks what the rage of the rivals hath been ? 

As, hour after hour, gash’d and gory they stood, 

From the fetlock to neck plash’d with foam and 
with blood ; 

With antlers so iocked, that no strength could 
unclose 

The clasp that, in life, they had fasten’d as foes ! 

Now the fox to his banquet in silence may prowl; 

And the wild eagle shriek to the wolf’s hungry 
howl. 


Manchester, March 14th. CHARLES SWAIN. 


MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 


THE sudden death, from apoplexy, of Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, on Monday last, at Stafford, while 
on the bench, and in the very act of discharging 
his judicial functions, has cast a mournful gloom 
over the pleasant literary circle of which he was a 
convivial and beloved member. The deceased 
judge was distinguished by a remarkable amiability 
and kindliness of disposition; and while he pos- 
sessed a hearty relish for the good things and 
enjoyments of life, his writings, critical, poetical, 
and biographical, are characterised by a sense of 
refinement and love which move the feelings in 
every passage to the sincerest esteem. He was born 
on the 26th of January, 1795, at Reading, in which 
town his father carried on the business of a brewer. 
The first two years of his education were spent in 
a Grammar School at Hendon. He was then re- 
moved to the Reading School, under the care of 
Dr. Valpy, to whom he dedicated one of his plays, 
and of whom he frequently spoke in after life with 
grateful remembrance. ‘‘ There may have been 
scholars of more extensive learning,” wrote Sir 
Thomas Talfourd, ‘‘than Dr. Valpy, but there has 
rarely, if ever, lived a better schoolmaster,—one 
who has more eminently possessed the faculty of 
imparting knowledge and inspiring the love of 
learning,—one who has combined more of that 
authority which the proud are happy to obey, with 
the power of winning regard, and, therefore, no 
one whose image has been more reverently cherished 
by his pupils.” 

From Reading Mr. Talfourd came, in 1813, to 
London, to study the profession of the law; and 
he was called, by the Society of the Middle Temple, 
to the bar in 1821. While engaged on the Oxford 
circuit, he undertook the office of reporting for 
‘The Times,’ and it was this occupation, as in the 
case of one or two of his illustrious living contem- 
poraries, that gave a literary bias to his pursuits. 
Mr. Talfourd’s love of literature, and of the society 
of literary men, was, moreover, warmly stimulated 
by his introduction, while studying in the Temple, 
to Charles Lamb. His friendship with the gentle 
and jovial Elia, who was more than twenty years 
his senior, was one of lasting attachment; and many 
were the festive evenings on which young Talfourd 
indulged, with listening ears, in the enjoyment of 
his society. There he was wont to meet some of 
the choicest spirits of the time. While contrasting 
the famed dinners of Holland House with the yet 
more famed Wednesday suppers of Lamb, Sir 
Thomas says :— 

“‘Now turn to No. 4, Inner Temple Lane, at 


are assembled, and the happier stragglers are drop- 

ping in from the play. Let it be any autumn or 

winter month, when the fire is blazing steadily, and 

the clean-swept hearth and whist-tables speak of 
the spirit of Mrs. Battle, and serious looks require 

‘the rigour of the game.’ The furniture is old- 

fashioned and worn; the ceiling low, and not 

wholly unstained by traces of ‘the great plant,’ 

though now virtuously forborne: but the Hogarths, 

in narrow black frames, abounding in infinite 

thought, humour, and pathos, enrich the walls ; 

and all things wear an air of comfort and hearty 

English welcome. Lamb himself, yet unrelaxed by 

the glass, is sitting with a sort of Quaker primness 

at the whist-table, the gentleness of his melan- 

choly smile half lost in his intentness on the game; 

his partner, the author of ‘ Political Justice,’ (the 

majestic expression of his large head not disturbed 
by disproportion of his comparatively diminutive 

stature,) is regarding his hand with a philosophic 
but not a careless eye; Captain Burney, only not 
venerable because so young in spirit, sits between 
them; and H. C. R., who alone now and then 
breaks the proper silence, to welcome some incoming 
guest, ishis happy partner—true winner in thegame 
of life, whose leisure achieved early, is devoted to 
his friends! At another table, just beyond the 
circle which extends,from the fire, sit another four. 

The broad, burly, jovial bulk of John Lamb, the 
Ajax Telamon of the slender clerks of the old 
South Sea House, whom he sometimes introduces 
to the rooms of his younger brother, surprised to 
learn from them that he is growing famous, con- 

fronts the stately but courteous Alsager ; while P., 

‘his few hairs bristling’ at gentle objurgation, 

watches his partner M. B., dealing, with ‘soul 
more white’ than the hands of which Lamb once 
said, ‘M., if dirt was trumps, what hands you 
would hold!’ In one corner of the room, you may 
see the pale earnest countenance of Charles Lloyd, 

who is discoursing ‘of fate, free-will, fore-know- 

ledge absolute,’ with Leigh Hunt; and, if you 
choose to listen, you will scarcely know which most 
to admire—the severe logic of the melancholy rea- 

soner, or its graceful evasion by the tricksome 
fantasy of the joyous poet. Basil Montague, 

gentle enthusiast in the cause of humanity, which 
he has lived to see triumphant, is pouring into the 
outstretched ear of George Dyer some tale of 
legalised injustice, which the recipient is vainly 
endeavouring to comprehend. Soon the room 
fills ; in slouches Hazlitt from the theatre, where 
his stubborn anger for Napoleon’s defeat at 
Waterloo has been softened by Miss Stephens’s 
angelic notes, which might ‘chase anger, and grief, 
and fear, and sorrow, and pain from mortal or im- 
mortal minds ;’ Kenney, with a tremulous pleasure, 
announces that there is a crowded house to the 
ninth representation of his new comedy, of which 
Lamb lays down his cards to inquire ; or Ayrton, 
mildly radiant, whispers the continual triumph of 
‘Don Giovanni,’ for which Lamb, incapable of 
opera, is happy to take his word. Now and then 
an actor glances on us from ‘the rich Cathay’ of 
the world behind the scenes, with news of its 
brighter human-kind, and with looks reflecting the 
public favour—Liston, grave beneath the weight of 
the town’s regards—or Miss Kelly, unexhausted in 
spirit by alternating the drolleries of high farce 
with the terrible pathos of melodrama.—or Charles 
Kemble mirrors the chivalry of thought, and enno- 
blesthe party by bending on them looks beaming 
with the aristocracy of nature. Meanwhile Becky 
lays the cloth on the side table, under the direction 
of the most quiet, sensible, and kind of women— 
who soon compels the younger and more hungry of 
the guests to partake largely of the cold roast lamb 
or boiled beef, the heaps of smoking roasted 
potatoes, and the vast jug of porter, often replen- 
ished from the foaming pots, which the best tap of 
Fleet Street supplies. Perfect freedom prevails, 
save when the hospitable pressure of the mistress 
excuses excess; and perhaps, the physical enjoy- 
ment of the play-goer exhausted with pleasure, or 
of the author jaded with the labour of the brain, is 
not less than that of the guests at the most charm- 





ten o'clock, when the sedater part of the company 


ing of aristocratic banquets. As the hot water and 


its accompaniments appear, and the severities of 
whist relax, the light of conversation thickens: 
Hazlitt, catching the influence of the spirit from 
which he has lately begun to abstain, utters some 
fine criticism with struggling emphasis; Lamb 
stammers out puns suggestive of wisdom, for 
happy Barron Field to admire and echo; the 
various driblets of talk combine into a stream, 
while Miss Lamb moves gently about to se 
that each modest stranger is duly served; tum. 
ing, now and then, an anxious loving eye on 
Charles, which is softened into a half-humorons 
expression of resignation to inevitable fate, as he 
mixes his second tumbler! This is on ordin 
nights, when the accustomed Wednesday-men 
assemble ; but there is a difference on great extra 
nights, gladdened by ‘the bright visitations’ of 
Wordsworth or Coleridge.” 

From this it may be gathered how warmly was 
nourished in Mr. Talfourd that love of criticism 
and of the drama which he described as having 
early derived from a perusal of Mrs. More’s ‘Sacred 
Dramas ;’ and upon being at length permitted to 
witness a representation of Cato at Covent Garden 
Theatre, he became ‘‘ haunted by the idle wish to 
write a tragedy.” The tragedy of Jon was the 
result. In April, 1835, he printed it for private 
circulation, and in the following year it was pro 
duced on the stage, under the direction of Mr. 
Macready, at Covent Garden Theatre. His next 
play was The Athenian Captive, represented in 
1838, and in 1840 he wrote a third tragedy, 
Glencoe; or, the Fate of the Macdonalds, which was 
also produced on the stage. These plays, though 
classical and refined in composition, are not well 
fitted for stage representation; but they have been 
much valued as contributions to dramatic literature, 
and in their collected form have passed through 
eleven editions. Not long before his death Sir 
Thomas Talfourd completed an historical tragedy 
in five acts, entitled The Castilian, founded on the 
insurrection of the Commons of Castile against the 
regency of the Cardinal Adrian, but it has not 
been published. 

In 1836 Charles Lamb died. He had appointed 
Talfourd his executor; and one of the chief plex 
sures of the learned judge’s life, and that for which 
his name will be the most affectionately reverenced 
by posterity, is the collecting and publication of 
Elia’s letters. In the following year ap 
‘The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of 
his Life,’ by Thomas Noon Talfourd; and twelve 
years afterwards Sir Thomas published another 
charming volume of equal bulk, entitled ‘Find 
Memorials of Charles Lamb, consisting chiefly of 
his Letters not before published, with Sketches of 
some of his Companions.’ In’ this Sir Thomas 
added some delightful biographical recollections of 
those he had met in time past at the Wednesday 
evening festivities, —of George Dyer, “one of the 
first objects of Lamb’s youthful reverence,” and of 
William Godwin, the author of ‘Caleb Williams, 
and that “cold and passionless intellectual phat 
tasy,” ‘ Political Justice.’ Godwin was a ne 
eccentric character, and did not hesitate at a pinch 
to ply his friends. On one occasion he resorted 
young Talfourd:— 

“The very next day after I had been honoured 
and delighted by an introduction to him at Lamb's 
chambers, I was made still more proud and happy 
by his appearance at my own on such an errand— 
which my poverty, not my will, rendered abortive 
After some pleasant chat on indifferent matters 
he carelessly observed, that he had a little bill for 
1500. falling due on the morrow, which he had — 
gotten till that morning, and desired the loam 
the necessary amount for a few weeks. At 
in eager hope of being able thus to oblige on 
whom I regarded with admiration akin to awe 
began to consider whether it was possible for me 
to raise such a sum; but, alas! a moment's Ie 
flection sufficed to convince me that the hope ™# 
vain, and I was obliged, with much confusion, 
assure my distinguished visitor how glad I sho 
have been to serve him, but that I was only jut 
starting as a special pleader, was obliged wee 
for magazines to help me on, and had not sul 
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sum in the world. ‘Oh dear,’ said the philosopher, 
‘T thought you were a young gentleman of fortune 
_don’t mention it—don’t mention it; I shall do 
very well elsewhere :-—and then, in the most gra- 
cious manner, reverted to our former topics ; and 
sat in my small room for half an hour, as if to 
convince me that my want of fortune made no 
i e in his esteem. 

seh have Sir Thomas Talfourd’s recollections 
of Thelwall, Hazlitt, Barnes, Haydon, Coleridge, 
and others; and lastly, of the amiable, but afflicted 
Mary Lamb, the Bridget of Elia’s Essays. 

Perhaps the most notable episode in Sir Thomas 
Talfourd’s literary experience was his sincere and 
intense admiration of Wordsworth’s poetry at a 
time when the ‘lake school,’ as it was called, was a 
subject of not unfrequent ridicule. To the influ- 
ence of Wordsworth’s style Talfourd considered 
himself chiefly indebted for whatever was good in 
his own ; and in referring in the autumn of his life 
to his introduction at Lamb’s suppers to the poet 
of Rydal, he says : Bie 

“ Happy hours were they for the young disciple 
of the then desperate, now triumphant cause of 
Wordsworth’s genius, to be admitted to the pre- 
sence of the poet who had opened a new world for 
him in the undiscovered riches of his own nature, 
and its affinities with the outer universe; whom 
he worshipped the more devoutly for the world’s 
scorn; for whom he felt the future in the instant, 
and anticipated the ‘ All hail hereafter!’ which the 
great poet has lived to enjoy! To win him to 
speak of his own poetry—to hear him recite its 
noblest passages—and to join in his brave defiance 
of the fashion of the age—was the solemn pleasure 
of such a season.” 

Sir Thomas wrote an elaborate article in the 
‘New Monthly Magazine’ with the view of setting 
forth ‘the peculiar immunities and triumphs of 
Wordsworth’s genius;” and he always took pride 
to himself for having contributed largely ‘‘to re- 
move those influences by which malignity and 
prejudice have striven to deter men from seeking 
some of the holiest of those living springs of delight 
which poets have opened for their species. Not 
only,” said Talfourd, ‘‘have Coleridge, Lloyd, 
Southey, Wilson, and Lamb, but almost all the 
living poets, paid eloquent homage to Wordsworth’s 
genius. He is loved by Montgomery, Cornwall, 
and Rogers—revered by the author of ‘ Waverley’ 
—ridiculed and pillaged by Lord Byron! Jeffrey, 
if he begins an article on his greatest work with 
the pithy sentence, ‘ This will never do,’ glows even 
while he criticises, and before he closes, though he 
came like Balaam to curse, like him ‘blesses 
altogether.’ ” 

Sir Thomas Talfourd enjoyed holiday recreation, 
and frequently spent his very limited leisure in con- 
tmental travel. In 1818, while studying for the 
bar, he made a voyage from Falmouth to 
Lisbon in a government packet, and some time 
after wrote a lively article of his recollections of 
this excursion in the ‘New Monthly Magazine.’ 
Thefonly other published record of his travels 
8 a volume entitled ‘Vacation Rambles,’ in 
which the author gives a most entertaining narra- 
tive of three successive visits to the Alps, made in 
the years 1841, 1842, and 1843. During his last 
visit Sir Thomas Talfourd made a brave attempt to 
ascend Mont Blanc. After mounting to the Grands 
Mulets with his son, and a band of fellow-travellers 
and guides, and reaching the Grand Plateau, they 
Were seized with dizziness and indisposition and 
forced to desist. Many are the amusing 
marks of the traveller on his “inglorious 
return.” In the vacation of 1846, Sir Thomas Tal- 
fourd made a tour through France to Italy, and 
homeward by Switzerland, and he has left a de- 
lightful record of his journey, which we hope soon 
to see published. It is fuil of anecdote and lively 
detail from his ‘departure at the Brighton station,” 
to his “at home at Lausanne with Dickens”—“ a 
‘tue account,” says the narrator, “ of holiday travel, 
and an honest development of the feelings enkindled 

Y its circumstances, which, if not all of the 
‘pproved conventional cast, form at least the 
genuine experience of an individual mind,” 








Sir Thomas Talfourd’s critical and miscellaneous 
writings in reviews and magazines were numerous, 
and distinguished at all times by an elegant and 
flowing style. He contributed an article to the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ on Hazlitt’s ‘ Lectures on the 
Drama,’ containing a vigorous defence of the 
attacks of contemporary critics, and a paper in the 
‘Examiner,’ ‘On the Intellectual Character of 
Hazlitt,’ was also from his pen. Talfourd was a 
great admirer of Hazlitt’s character and genius, 
and in a volume of his ‘ Literary Remains,’ com- 
piled by his son, he aided, together with Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, in writing a notice of his 
life. To the ‘Quarterly Review’ his chief contri- 
bution was a biographical memoir of the two emi- 
nent brothers, Lords Eldon and Stowell. The 
journals for which Sir Thomas Talfourd most fre- 
quently wrote were the ‘New Monthly Magazine’ 
and the ‘ Retrospective Review.’ The subjects of 
his best articles in the former were, ‘The Author 
of ‘ Waverley,’ ‘The Writings of Godwin,’ ‘The 
Genius and Writings of Wordsworth,’ ‘Modern 
Periodical Literature,’ ‘Mr. Oldaker on Modern 
Improvements,’ ‘A Chapter on Time,’ and ‘On 
the Melodramas against Gambling;’ and in the 
‘Retrospective Review’ his principal papers were, 
‘Rymer on Tragedy,’ ‘ Colley Cibber’s Apology for 
his Life,’ ‘On John Dennis’s Works,’ ‘On North’s 
Life of Lord Guilford,’ and*‘ On Wallace’s Pros- 
pects of Mankind, Nature, and Providence.’ Sir 
Thomas Talfourd also wrote an elaborate article on 
the Greek poets and poetry for the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana.’ 

One of the most touching, and perhaps least 
known, of Sir Thomas Talfourd’s compositions is 
a prefatory biographical memoir of an old, but less 
fortunate, literary school-fellow, William Frederic 
Deacon, attached to a posthumous novel, ‘Annette,’ 
published about two years since. It is especially 
characteristic of the kindness of the writer’s heart, 
and deserves an honourable place among his col- 
lected papers. Referring to their school days at 
Reading Sir Thomas in one part of his memoir 
writes :-— 


‘*Poor Deacon, who was several years my’ 


junior, became first known to me by his need of 
the ‘Exemptions’ with which my class was en- 
dowed, and by the affecting gratitude—far beyond 
the occasion—with which he accepted the means of 
absolution for his defaults. He was a slender boy, 
tall for his age and naturally graceful, with dark 
eyes and dirty hands ; gay, light-hearted and heed- 
less ; quick of apprehension and sensibility ; often 
neglecting his regular lessons to devour works of 
fiction ; indulging thus the most insidious form of 
idleness, but gifted with remarkable intellectual 
activity to recover lost time, when the common 
welfare of the school required the removal of a tis- 
sue of impositions from the Doctor’s book, I recal 
him now, through the vista of forty years, on one 
sad morning, when the school broke up for break- 
fast, hanging his head over a low worm-eaten desk, 
after a vain attempt to indite a Latin theme, pe- 
remptorily due at the next school-time, and the 
failure of which would (as available exemptions 
were exhausted) be certainly followed by that ex- 
treme punishment, which having become of rare 
occurrence was regarded with mysterious terror. 
An elder boy took pity on his distress, and gave 
up the half-hour’s interval between the schooltime 
and his breakfast to sit beside him, and help him 
to a satisfactory completion of his task, which was 
finished just as the school-bell began to ring for the 
dreaded hour. The elder lad was surprised to see 
him wiping large tears from his cheeks with well- 
inked fingers, and said: ‘Why, Deacon, what is 
the matter with you; the exercise will pass very 
well ?—‘Tt is not that,’ blubbered out the junior ; 
‘I can’t help it, it is because you are too kind to 
me.’ This peculiar touch of the hysterica passio 
was scarcely regarded at the time; but I recal it 
now as an exception to the rule of school-boy life, 
which in its exuberance of buoyant spirits and 
thoughtless gaiety, acquires an insensibility to the 
gentler impressions.” 

A domestic affliction which befel Sir Thomas 
Talfourd a year after the death of his revered friend 





Charles Lamb, was the loss of a child named after 
him ; and among the minor poems appended to 
the publication of the Tragedies are some memorial 
verses, from which we quote the following:— 
A year made slow by care and toil 
Has paced its weary round, 
Since death enrich’d by kindred spoil 
The snow-clad, frost-ribb’d ground, 
“Then Lams, with whose endearing name 
Our boy we proudly graced, 
Shrank from the warmth of sweeter fame 
Than ever bard embraced. 
“Still twas a mournful joy to think 
Our darling might supply, 
For years to us, a living link 
With name that cannot die. 
“Though, ’twixt the child and child-like bard 
Late seem’d distinction wide, 
* They now may trace, in Heaven’s regard, 
How near they were allied. 
“From traits of each our love receives 
For comfort nobler scope; 
While light which child-like genius leaves 
Confirms the infant’s hope: 
“And in that hope with sweetness fraught 
Be aching hearts beguiled, 
To blend in one delightful thought 
The Poet and the Child.” 

Of Sir Thomas Talfourd’s advancement at the 
bar, and final elevation, in 1849, to the Bench, the 
public need not to be reminded. His physical powers 
as an orator were not striking, and his language 
was, perhaps, more rhetorical and flowery than is 
suited to a court of law. He nevertheless spoke 
with great force and earnestness, and was mostly 
the chosen counsel in trials connected with litera- 
ture. His noble speech in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in defence of the infamous action brought 
against Mr. Moxon for the publication of Shelley's 
works, on the grounds that they contained passages 
tending to bring religion into contempt, will be 
fresh in the recollection of our readers; and his 
manly speeches in parliament on the Law of Inter- 
national Copyright, will be gratefully remembered. 
by all thoughtful and honest minds. Alluding to 
the piratical reprinis of our literature by foreign 
countries, Sir Thomas said :— 

‘* At present, not only is the literary intercourse 
of countries, who should form one great family, 
degraded into a low series of mutual piracies ; not 
only are industry and talent deprived of their just 
reward, but our literature is debased in the eyes 
of the world, by the wretched medium through 
which they behold it. Pilfered, and disfigured in 
the pilfering, the noblest images are broken, wit 
falls pointless, and verse is only felt in fragments 
of broken music. Sad fate for an irritable race! 
The great minds of our time have now an audience 
to impress far vaster than it entered into the minds 
of their predecessors to hope for ; an audience in- 
creasing as population thickens in the cities of 
America, and spreads itself out through its dimi- 
nishing wilds, who speak our language, and who 
look on our old poets as their own immortal an- 
cestry. And if this our literature shall be theirs ; 
if its diffusion shall follow the efforts of the stout 
heart and sturdy arm in their triumph over the 
obstacles of nature; if the woods, stretching be- 
yond their confines, shall be haunted with visions 
of beauty which our poets have created ; let those 
who thus are softening the ruggedness of young 
society have some present interest about which 
affection may gather, and at least let them be 
protected from those who would exhibit them 
mangled or corrupted to their transatlantic disci- 
ples. I do not in truth ask for literature favour ; 
I do not ask for it charity ; I do not even appeal 
to gratitude in its behalf; but I ask for it a por- 
tion, and but a portion, of that common justice 
which the coarsest industry obtains for its natural 
reward, and which nothing but the very extent 
of its claims, and the nobleness of the association 
to which they are akin, have prevented it from 
receiving from our laws.” 

Sir Thomas Talfourd had reached his 59th year. 
He did not live to the age of Lamb, Hazlitt, or 
Wordsworth, but he lived with them, and after 
them ; and his name will not only be coupled with 
theirs, but with a few writers, equally honoured, 
who are still living. 
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Lorp Sranxey has published a pamphlet under 
the title ‘ What shall we do with our Blue Books,’ 
in which he recommends that copies should be 
placed at the disposal of newspaper editors and 
others, who are more likely to diffuse throughout 
the country the information they contain, than the 
mechanics’ institutes, and other associations, in 
whose behalf application has recently been made 
to parliament. The whole subject requires and 
deserves careful consideration. Little is at present 
known by the public of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, except in the matter of debates, which reflect 
a comparatively small part of the working business 
of the members of the legislature. The expenses 
connected with the select committees of both houses, 
and the publications issued by them, are very great, 
and it would be well if some means could be 
devised for rendering the results of the labours of 
Parliament, as recorded in the ‘Blue Books,’ more 
generally available. Lord Stanley’s pamphlet use- 
tully directs attention to this subject. 

The sale of coins, forming the collection of the 
late Mr. Dodsley Cuff, F.S.A., is announced, by 
Messrs. Sotheby, to commence on the 26th of 
June, and will occupy nine days. Among the 
more precious objects are the gold penny of 
Henry III., the noble of Edward III., of his 20th 
year, the sovereign of Henry VII., the double 
sovereign of Edward VI., the ryal of Mary, two 
varieties of the ryal of Elizabeth, and the gold 
piece of Charles I., said to have been given by that 
monarch to Bishop Juxon the moment before his 
execution. The silver coins comprise the penny 
ascribed to Stephen and Matilda, and other rare 
pennies of the English series. Mr. Cuff was for 
many years an ardent and indefatigable collector, 
and although not of a literary turn, was possessed 
of great practical knowledge, acquired by long ex- 
perience. This collection of British and Saxon 
coins is particularly valuable, including in the 
former series the coins of Tasciovanus, Cunobe- 
line, and several of those ascribed to the British 
Reguli, supposed to be tributary to the Romans. 
The Anglo-Saxon series is perhaps the most per- 
fect in England, and includes many unique speci- 
mens. Altogether, so fine a collection has never 
been brought to the hammer in this country. 

A collection of antiquarian curiosities, com- 
prising objects chiefly from the excavations of 
Cuma, is shortly to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby. 
Among them are included—a statue of the rare 
Pentelican marble in fine preservation, twenty-four 
inches high ; a Roman marble figure, twenty-four 
inches high; a colossal marble bust of Claudius 
Cesar; and the following bronzes—a harpy, 
thirteen inches high, finely engraved all over and 
patinated ; an Etruscan incense burner, thirty-eight 
inches long, embellished with subjects of winged 
griffins with human faces in high relief, and finely 
patinated ; an Etruscan hanging lamp, of fine form, 
with four embossed chains; also numerous vases, 
figures, mirrors, arms and armour. The collection 
also comprises Terra Cotta vases, including one 
formed of a lion’s head, with frieze adorned with 
two of the Labours of Hercules ; a curious vase of 
black ware, the upper part representing a woman, 
supporting a bird on her head with outstretched 
arms ; Etruscan gold objects of great beauty, in- 
cluding rings and necklaces, set with gems, ear- 
rings, masks, and bracelets; a fine assortment of 
Greek and Roman glass of graceful form, and en- 
riched with irridescence. Among the works of the 
middle ages may be mentioned ivories, silver 
chasings, gold ornaments, bronzes, &c. There are 
also beautiful specimens of old Sevres, Dresden, 
Capoldi, Monti, Chelsea, Vienna, Luca della 
Robbia, Palissy, and Raphael ware, comprising a 
figure of Marsyas tied to a tree, and a pair of 
candlesticks, supported by figures of Capo di Monti; 
an exquisite dejeune, embellished with landscapes 
and figures of gold on gros bleu ground; mag- 
nificent vases and dishes of Raphael ware ; figures 
of Luca della Robbia ware, forty-two inches high ; 
Faenza dishes of fine quality ; also a unique pair 
of vases of Bernard Palissy ware ; a choice collec- 





tion of old Venetian glass, including a handsome 
lamp witi: coloured flowers and drops ; caskets and 
snuff-boxes of Pique work, crystal chandeliers, 
curious Moorish vessels inlaid with silver, Floren- 
tine marble slabs, and many other interesting 
objects of art and decoration. 

At the sale of the private library of Mr. Picker- 
ing, a copy of Bewick’s Works, large paper, with 
some additional plates, brought 26/. 15s. ; Her- 
bert’s ‘Poems,’ feap. 8vo, printed on vellum, 10. ; 
the first five editions of Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ uniform, 
in morocco, by Bedford, 31/. 9s. ; Tyndale’s ‘ New 
Testament,’ black letter, 1556, imperfect, 52/. 12s., 
and twenty drawings made by Stothard, expressly 
for his beautiful edition of Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ 841., 
&e. &e. 

The new planet, discovered on the 2nd instant 
by Mr. Marth, at Mr. Bishop’s Observatory in 
Regent’s Park, was discovered independently on 
the 4th, by M. Charconac, at the Paris Obser- 
vatory. 

The report read at the twenty-first annual 
general meeting of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
presents a very gratifying view of the progress and 
prospects of the Society. The number of sub- 
scribers continues to increase, being 838 at Christ- 
mas, 1853, while at the close of 1851 the number 
was 642, and in 1852, 750. The funds are also in 
a@ prosperous condition, the Treasurer’s abstract of 
accounts showing the receipts for the past year 
to have been 66110. 13s. 8d., and the payments 
62317. 193s. 10d., leaving a balance at the bankers’ 
of 3791. 13s. 10d. The proceeds of the concerts 
were 48981. 15s. lld, and the expenses 
50077. 6s. 7d. The subscriptions of members 
amounted to 14531. 14s. 6d., being 2867. more than 
the previous year. The proceeds of the concerts, 
although not yet meeting the expenses, were more 
than 820/. above those of 1852. Some of the pay- 
ments in the account have gone to the increase of 
the stock of the Society, including books for the 
library, music for the orchestra, and other property 
of useful value, the whole of which in possession of 
the Society is estimated at 2150/7. There being 
about 1550/7. invested in Government securities, 
the whole estimated balance in favour of the So- 
ciety is at present upwards of 40007. One source 
of revenue has of late greatly increased, that de- 
rived from the sale of the books of words at the 
concerts, the profits of which were in 1852 
1497. 10d., and in 1853, 1527. 1s. 2d., the entire 
receipts from this source during the past six years 
amounting to 8887. 19s. We have pleasure in 
noting this department of the Society's arrange- 
ments, as the improved publications, comprising 
the historical prefaces, and analytical and critical 
commentaries on the oratorios, cannot fail to extend 
and educate public taste for the high-style music 
performed at Exeter Hall. Macfarren’s books of the 
words of Handel’s Messiah and of Haydn’s Creation 
are compiled with great care and judgment, and 
add much to the pleasure with which these great 
works are heard by the audience. Some very just 
and opportune remarks are made in the report on 
the subject of performances for charitable purposes. 
The musical profession has always been ready to 
lend generous aid for such objects, but undue ad- 
vantage has sometimes been taken of this disposi- 
tion, and it is not right to expect gratuitous ser- 
vices to be rendered, except on rare and special oc- 
casions. It has also frequently been found that 
the patrons of charitable institutions have trusted 
too much to the professional musicians, and have 
not exerted themselves to procure the general sup- 
port of the public for these benefit concerts. The 
Committee of the Society have therefore acted 
wisely in preserving a cautious reserve, which is 
necessary, both for professional protection and for 
the credit of institutions applying for aid. The 
concerts given for charitable purposes are men- 
tioned in the reports, with the financial results in 
each instance. Much of the success of the Society 
has hitherto depended on the active and intelligent 
management of the office-bearers and the leading 
members of the Committee. Mr. Harrison con- 
tinues his efficient services as Honorary President. 

Mr. Joseph Taylor, who has for sixteen years acted 








as Treasurer, has retired from his post on account 
of inability to devote sufficient time to the jp. 
creasing business of the Society, but his place vil 
be ably filled by Mr. Bowley, the present Libr. 
rian, whose zeal and services are unbounded, and 
were acknowledged last year by a testimonial pre 
sented to him by the members. Mr. Husk gue. 
ceeds Mr. Bowley as Librarian, and it is proposed 
that Mr. Taylor should be named Honorary 
Vice-President. A special vote of thanks was 
voted to Mr. Costa, for his valuable Services, 
which will be echoed by all who attend the om 
torios over the performances of which he so ably 
presides. 

The next performance by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at Exeter Hall, is on the 24th, when the 
pieces are Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang and Mozart’ 
Requiem. At St. Martin’s Hall Mendelssohn's 
Elijah was very effectively performed this week 
under Mr. Hullah’s direction, Mrs. Endersohn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and Miss Dolby being the 
chief vocalists. There is to be a performance of 
the Elijah at Exeter Hall on the 27th, for th 
benefit of the funds of the Middlesex Hospital. 

A new musical drama, announced as an opéra 
comique, Léonte, has been produced this week at 
Drury Lane, the music by Mr. Joseph Duggan, 
the libretto by Mr. H. Drayton. The story is 
composed of old materials, but some skill is shown 
in their re-arrangement and representation. There 
are three acts in the piece, but an interval of twenty 
years occurring between the first and second, the 
first is designated a prologue. In the first part of 
the opera appear Caspal, a poor musician (Mr. 
Drayton), Léonie, the daughter of a noble Vene 
tian (Miss Susanna Lowe), and Dominique (Mr. 
Galer), a monk, who assists and secretly marries 
the lovers. Léonie is ready to fly with Caspal, 
overjoyed to escape from a match proposed for her 
by her father for mere worldly advantage ; but on 
the eve of flight the lovers are surprised, and ina 
scene of confusion the prologue ‘concludes. The 
action changes to Marseilles, where, twenty years 
after, Caspal appears as M. Jacques; and in a con- 
versation with Francois de Belleville, one of his 
pupils (Mr. Galer), relates the story of his early 
love, his being seized and imprisoned, his myste 
rious release and escape to Marseilles, where his 
Léonie was to have met him, but of her he had 
heard nothing to that day. A miniature which 
Frangois shows as that of his betrothed, astonishes 
M. Jacques, and it turns out that the lady is Léome 
living again in a daughter. Mr. Drayton's acting 
was throughout good, and in some scenes of the 
latter part of the piece very effective. Pester, the 
poor musician’s landlord (Miss Featherstone), has 
to submit to arrears of rent, but obtains from 
M. Jacques songs and other compositions which 
are passed off as original. The part of Pesters 
somewhat awkwardly joined to the rest of the play, 
but Miss Featherstone makes the best of it by he 
liveliness of voice. and action. As the music 5 
advertised as already published, there is no call for 
any special criticism. Mr. Duggan is one of the 
most successful of our minor composers. His must 
is rarely marked by originality or power, bit 
pleases by its variety and spirit. Some of the 
pieces in the present opera are skilfully and taste 
fully written. Among those which were m0 
favourably received by the audience were the 
Romanza, ‘Dear Venice ;’ the air, ‘Yes, hop 
thou art my beacon light;’ the romance, _ 
an old man o’er my pillow bent;’ and another, 
very simple melody and simpler meaning, © 1% 
tis a spell,’ sung by Mr. Galer, and obtaining * 
double encore. Miss Lowe's acting was ladylit 
and effective, and her, singing marked by comet 
ness and good taste. Mr. Duggan led the orchest 
with anxious energy. Although the performan® 
was long, it was not tedious, and the approvi® 
an unusually crowded house was testified by frequ™" 


Perhaps a more select and discriminating audienc? 
might have been more temperate in approval, a 
or widely popular; but to represent the success © 
the first performance as owing to the 





applause and the ovation at the close of the ope 





we do not expect the opera as a whole to be long | 
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rangement of the publishers, and the house to be 
“crowded with the friends of.the author and com- 
poser,” is neither fair reporting nor honourable 
criticism. 

A Grand Musical Festival,is to be held on the 
5th of April at Exeter Hall, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the workmen killed at the 
Crystal Palace. 

Charles Weble, the eminent German pianist and 
composer, gave a brilliant concert a few nights ago 
in Herz’s Rooms at Paris. He was assisted by 
a number of able artistes, but his own performances 
and morceauxz excited most admiration. These 
consisted of a ‘Songe & Vaucluse,’ a ‘Féte Bohe- 
mienne,’ and a spirited ‘ Marche Cosaque,’ also of 
a duo for two pianos on the motives of the Ltoile 
du Nord. M. C. Wehle’s compositions possess 
much grace and beauty, and his execution of them 
on the piano is admirable. He intends coming to 
London for the season. 

The death of the great tenor singer, Rubini, at 
the age of sixty, is announced to have taken place 
on the 2nd instant, at Romano, in the province of 
Bergamo, Italy. His wonderfully florid and ornate 
style of vocalization will be fresh in the memory 
of most of our readers. 

Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche was performed in Paris 
last week for the seven hundred and sixty-fourth 
lime. It was originally produced in 1825. 

The London theatres are gradually shuffling off 
the remains of their Christmas coils, and various 
novelties are appearing in room of the panto- 
mimes. The most formidable of the new pieces 
of the season is a tragedy, in five acts, by Mr. 
Chorley, The Duchess Eleanour, which has more of 
literary than dramatic merit. Some of the scenes 
are effective, and there are detached passages 
powerful or pleasing, but the play as a whole is 
dense and difficult to follow. Mr. Chorley has 
more the ability and industry of a builder than the 
genius and skill of an architect. Miss Cushman, 
as the Duchess, displays the peculiarities of her 
acting, and Mrs. Buckingham, Mr. Vandenhoff, 
and others, sustain well the principal characters. 
Belletto, «~ charlatan, well represented by Mr. 
Rogers, is 2 character well drawn, and gives some 
variety to the piece. Had the play been simplified 
and shortened, its success might have been greater. 
There have been several farces and minor pieces, 
amongst which is one at the Princess’s, Away with 
Melancholy, adapted cleverly from the French by 
Mr. J. H. Morton, in which Mr. Fisher's acting 
of the principal character, Mr. Windsor Brown, is 
lively and successful. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


PALESTINE ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocraTION.—The 
first meeting of this Society was held at their 
rooms, No, 22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
on the 28th ultimo, Dr. John Lee, of Hartwell 
House, in the chair. Having himself travelled 
much in the East, he introduced the business of 
the meeting by some brief notices of his researches, 
and produced a number of very valuable coins, col- 
lected by him in Syria, including one genuine 
Jewish shekel of the Asmonean period. He also 
produced some articles of dress and ornaments from 
Nazareth, and other places in Palestine ; and, after 
briefly touching on the occasion of forming this So- 
Cety, in consequence of a paper read at a meeting 
of the Syro-Egyptian Society in June last year, he 
called on one of the Council to speak on ‘The 
Origin and Principal Features of the Association.’ 
Dr. Turnbull then gave an address, stating that 
the idea of this Society was not borrowed from any 
Tecent movements of a similar nature, much less 
intended to rival them, but arose simply from the 
perusal of the Books of ‘Genesis, Exodus, and 
oshua ; and more especially from the circum- 
stance recorded of the embalming and burying of 
the Patriarch Jacob, at Hebron, by his son Joseph, 
Viceroy of Egypt ; that the coffin is in all proba- 

ty remaining entire in the Cave of Macpelah, 
as then deposited; and that there can be little 
doubt, if examination, with all proper attention to 








decorum, were permitted, we should find on the 
exterior, and within the coffin, some characters, 
and, perhaps, some emblems, not according to the 
idolatrous mythology of Egypt, but relating to 
Jacob and his family and ancestry ; and, perhaps, 
also relative to the countries of Egypt and Pales- 
tine. And further, that as several remarkable mo- 
numents of stone are described in those sacred 
books, particularly the monolith set up by Joshua 
at Sychem, with the decalogue inscribed, if not 
more, or the whole of the law, it would be a disco- 
very of the highest importance to sacred literature, 
were this monument still existing: and as it was 
set up by Divine command, as a permanent memo- 
rial for the period which such a monument could 
naturally remain, there was nothing extravagant 
in the opinion, that if research were properly 
directed, even this most precious object of Palestine 
archeology might be recovered. But if even one 
coin—genuine and undoubted—of the time of 
David or Solomon were discovered by the re- 
searches of this Society, that alone would repay it 
for all its labours and expenditure. Dr. Turnbull 
having exhibited a specimen of hieratic writing, as 
illustrative of the character and language which 
might be expected to exist on the coffin of Jacob, 
in connexion, perhaps, with the native character of 
the Hebrew language, which would, of itself, am- 
ply repay every research, the Chairman observed 
that in that specimen there was an instance of the 
introduction of a rubric, so common in MSS. and 
early printed books, showing that the practice is of 
the remotest antiquity. The Treasurer, Wm. 
Henry Black, Esq., then addressed the meeting 
on ‘The necessary Connexion between the Antiqui- 
ties of Palestine and Biblical Interpretation.’ He 
observed that classical authors of antiquity had re- 
ceived much illustration from archeological re- 
searches, as well as our old English authors, as 
Chaucer and Shakspeare, of comparatively recent 
date ; much more do those most ancient records in 
the world, the Holy Scriptures, some of them a 
thousand years older than the oldest profane 
author, require all the aids of archeological illus- 
tration for their proper interpretation. Almost 
all which had been done in this way had been 
drawn from a Gentile and extraneous source : but 
it was obvious, that the lands to which the sacred 
record more particularly relates, should be searched 
for the illustration required. He was, therefore, 
sanguine in the hope that by means of this Society, 
a Biblical Cabinet might be formed, consisting of 
coins, casts, rubbings of inscriptions, and photo- 
graphs, all illustrative of Holy Writ, without mu- 
tilation or removal of the original objects. He 
produced two volumes of antiquarian research at 
Lymne, Richborough, &c., in Kent, the result of 
a small private association of persons interested in 
the discovery of Roman antiquities in that locality, 
as proving what might be effected in this way by a 
well-considered plan of such a Society as this, ear- 
nestly intent on its great and important purpose. 
In reference to the coffins of the Hebrew 
patriarchs, he had formed expectations of the most 
important discoveries. In that of Joseph he did 
not see why we might not find a papyrus, contain- 
ing his own autobiography, together with other 
great historical documents, such as have been found 
on opening tombs in Egypt. Who would have 
imagined that we should have found some of the 
rarest works of the Greek classics in the tombs of 
Upper Egypt? Yet some of these we have seen 
in lithographs of the papyri, as recently produced 
at a meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, to 
which we stand in so close and friendly a relation. 
Under the guidance of skilful and truthful 
travellers in Palestine, such as Robinson and the 
Rabbi Schwartz, whose works are before us, we 
might forthwith commence our work. The open- 
ing of any one mound might be productive of satis- 
factory results, as in our own country is usually 
the case; and in Palestine we might soon discover 
some bronze weapons, or implements, which had 
resisted the decomposition to which such objects in 
iron are subject; and, perhaps, some of that very 
ancient ring-money, which was in use in the time 
of the Hebrew Patriarchs, and mentioned in 





‘Genesis;’ the same as that lately discovered by 
archeological researches in Ireland. For he had 
no doubt it would be found, that the hills of the 
promised land, which Moses described as contain- 
ing copper and iron, were the mineral sources of 
the Pheenicians, who exercised so extensive a com- 
merce in metals, both in mass and manufactured, 
with the western world. The learned speaker 
would direct attention to the vicinity of the lake of 
Galilee, and particularly to the tombs of Gadara, 
and that locality, which we read of in Scripture as 
the abode of the demoniacs, —doubtless caves in the 
rocks, probably with carvings and inscriptions. 
One such tablet from Palmyra, lately exhibited in 
presence of several members of this Society, at a 
meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, had created 
great interest from having, in addition to the carved 
bust of a female figure, an inscription in characters 
allied to the Hebrew and the Syriac, in the Estran- 
gelo form, and which had been read and translated 
by Dr. Loewe, of that Society. These facts were 
highly encouraging to the members of the Palestine 
Archeological Association, to unite, as they had 
done, without bigotry or rivalry, in the prosecution 
of the object, which they would greatly promote by 
individual contributions of books on Palestine, 
maps, drawings, &c., in addition to those pecuniary 
donations, which might be requisite for commene- 
ing the work of researches in that Holy Land. 
Wm. Francis Ainsworth, Esq., read a memoir 
on ‘the Primitive Monuments of Palestine.’ Mr. 
Ainsworth remarked that the most ancient way in 
which the remembrance of past actions and events, 
after traditions on festivals and registers, has been 
the setting up of stones and pillars. He then 
alluded to the pillars set up by Jacob at Bethel, 
and on Rachel’s grave at Ephrath; the numerous 
ruins at which former place, ‘now called Beitin, 
have by no means been examined with that minute- 
ness which would be necessary to detect any pos- 
sible preservation by the Canaanites of the monu- 
ments erected there by Jacob, any more than 
those of the idolatrous altars upon which Josiah 
burnt dead men’s bones. Jacob also erected a 
pillar in Mount Gilead, the site of which is stilka 
matter of doubt. Dr. Robinson, Monro, and 
other travellers, have visited Jericho, yet the site 
of Gilgal is still not satisfactorily determined, and 
still less so Joshua’s memorials set up in the same 
neighbourhood. The mounds at Ain es Sultan, 
and Rihah, would be well worth excavation. There 
is a remarkable monolith in the same neighbour- 
hood. Mr. A. then alluded to the heaps of stones 
piled up at Ai, the site of which is proximately 
known as at Dair Diwan, but which has not been 
archeologically explored; so, also, with regard to 
the heap of stones raised over Achan, in the valley 
of Achor. Dr. Robinson travelled along the valley 
which separates Mount Gerizim from Mount Ebal, 
and Dr. Olin, another American traveller, ascended 
to the summit of Gerizim, but it does not appear 
that any traveller has yet ascended Mount Ebal, 
where it is well known there are ruins, and where 
one of the most interesting monuments of anti- 
quity, the inscribed stone set up by Joshua, remains 
to be sought for. There was an old oak in the 
plain of Shechem, where Joshua set up a large 
stone, at which Abimelech was consecrated king, 
and where before Jacob had burned his idols, 
The precise position of this monument is as un- 
known as is that of the Testimonial-stone erected 
by the Israelites on the Jordan. Bunting, in his 
‘Ttinerary,’ says that near Bahurim is a stone 
called Bohan, twice alluded to in ‘Joshua,’ of 
extraordinary size, and shining like marble. This 
is much in want of confirmation. Bah-urim is a 
place not far from Jerusalem, beyond the Mount of 
Olives, on the road to the Jordan, where Shimei 
cursed and threw stones at David. It is supposed 
that the site of Beth-Shemesh has been recovered 
at Ain Shems, many mounds of ruins exist there, 
but no one has sought for the great stone of Abel. 
The site of Samuel’s stone of help (Ebenezer) set 
up between Mizpeh and Shen, has been alike un- 
sought for. So of the heap of stones piled over 
Absalom, and of the pillar erected during the life- 
time of the rebellious son of David. Mr, A. then 
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proceeded to notice the holy stones of the Arabs 
and Pheenicians, the so-called Celtic monument 
discovered by Captain Byam, on the west side of 
the Jordan, not far from Lake Tiberias, and others 
of similar description in Syria, Cappadocia, as else- 
where, tracing to them, on the authority of Selden, 
an oriental origin. Mr. A. concluded by remark- 
ing upon the ¢e//s, mounds, or heaps, of Palestine, 
so frequently spoken of in Holy Writ, as mounds 
of ruins, and as the remains of idolatrous cities, 
devoted to destruction, and to be made heaps of 
for ever, not to be built up again, and as the relics 
of cities denounced as ruinous and desolate heaps, 
as still remaining dispersed over the country, and 
as being as much worthy of archeological explora- 
tion as the mounds of Syria, Assyria, and Baby- 
lonia. 

A paper, communicated to the Council by the 
Chevalier Van de Velde, of Utrecht, lately returned 
from Palestine, was read. It is entitled ‘The 
pseudo-discoveries of M. de Saulcy.’ He states 
that on his way thither in October, 1851, he 
visited Paris, and finding on his arrival that M. de 
Saulcy’s accounts had excited much discussion 
from their accuracy being questioned, he visited 
M. de Saulcy, with a view to propose to him the 
verification of his discoveries. This offer was well 
received ; he obtained a tracing of M. de Saulcy’s 
manuscript map of the Dead Sea, and the identical 
geographical desiderata, and instructions which that 
traveller had received from M. Martin de St. Vivien, 
whom he also saw. On arriving at the southern 
coasts of the Dead Sea, he commenced his work of 
verification, and looked for the four cities, Sodom, 
Adamah, Zeboim, and Zoar; Gomorrah having 
been placed by M. de Saulcy fifty miles further 
to the north-western shore. ‘‘What I myself 
found in that district,” says M. Van de Velde— 
“anything but ruins’—I communicated to M. de 
Saulcy, on my return from the Holy Land. But, 
as was to be feared, these communications have 
been put aside ; and the world is now told a story, 
how these five cities have been found by M. de 
Sauley—not to speak of a host of other discoveries 
of Biblical towns—and, to crown all, the very 
tombs of the kings of Judah, on the north side of 
Jerusalem, out of which the French traveller car- 
ried off a sarcophagus, which now, with marvellous 
assumption, is exhibited in the Gallery of the 
Louvre as nothing less than the identical sarco- 
phagus of King David himself!” M. Van de 
Velde then refers to the review of the question by 
M. Isambert in the ‘Bulletin de la Société de 
Geographie de Paris’ for October last, as affording 
an elaborate refutation of M. de Saulcy’s errors in 
a scientific point of view, and announces the 
speedy publication of his own ‘Journey in Pales- 
tine,’ with an original map, formed from his own 
survey of the whole country. In this work, he 
says it will be shown from his view of the sites of 
Sodom and Zoar, as determined by M. de Saulcy, 
that, in respect to Sodom, on the supposed site of 
which the whole discovery rests, M. de Saulcy has 
been misled, both by his own imagination and the 
artful cupidity of an Arab sheik. That in fact the 
supposed ruins are simply the debris of a moun- 
tainous eminence, known as Esdoum, and con- 
taining large quantities of salt as in other places 
around the lake. As the sites of Zoar and the 
other cities are determined by that of Sodom in 
M. de Saulcy’s theory, all the rest are as fictitious 
as the first, and all contradictory to the most 
authentic conclusions of Robinson, Irby, and 
Mangles, as well as other travellers, and indeed to 
the statements of Holy Writ. As, for instance, 
since Zoar is in the Bible placed on the west of the 
lake in Moab, he draws the boundaries of Moab 
right across the centre of the provinces of Judah 
and Simeon, in order to constitute the place 
named Zuweirah, on the West of the sea, as the 
site of Zoar, which the researches of others have 
placed at the head of the valley Kerak, on the 
eastern side. Still more in error, M. de Saulcy 
places the site of Gomorrah at more than fifty 
English miles from Sodom! For these reasons, 
M. Van de Velde calls on the Association to suspend 
their faith in the supposed discoveries of M. de 


Saulcy, and promises to publish forthwith his 
personal examination of the supposed sites, as well 
as a very extensive and laborious research through 
the whole of Palestine. The Treasurer having 
read a list of donations and contributions to the 
library, several visitors came forward to add their 
names as donors and subscribers. 
Liynean.—March 7th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Charles Darwin, Esq., 
F.R.S., and Samuel Anderson, Esq., were elected 
Fellows. The President presented a complete 
series of Hooker's ‘London Journal of Botany and 
Icones Plantarum’ (2nd series). N. B. Ward, 
Esq., F.L.8., exhibited specimens of Thuretia 
quercifolia, Hemitrema elegans, and Claudea 
elegans, and two new species of reticulated Alge, 
discovered in November, 1853, in Belligam Bay, 
Ceylon, by Dr. W. H. Harvey; the one a new 
specimen of Claudea, the other a new genus, 
dedicated to the well-known Natural History 
publisher, under the name of Vanvoorstia spec- 
tabilis. Mr. Ward likewise exhibited a specimen 
of a new British Alga, Desmarestia pinnatinervia, 
discovered by Mr. Tawers, at Loch Foyle, about 
eighty miles below Londonderry Island, and two 
species of J'richomanes, lately discovered in Ala- 
bama, United States, by T. M. Peters, Esq. ; the 
one identical with 7’. radicans, the other a new 
muscoid species, dedicated to the discoverer under 
the name of 7. Petersti, by Dr. Asa Gray, in the 
‘American Journal of Science.’ At the request 
of the President, Mr. Layard laid before the 
Society a list of numerous woods of Ceylon, drawn 
up by Mr. Adrian Mendis, of which some account 
has recently appeared in the ‘Columbo Observer,’ 
and made numerous observations on their value 
and uses in building and other constructive arts. 
Mr. S. Stevens, F.L.S., exhibited part of a large 
collection of insects, which he had lately received 
from Mr. R. Fortune, collected by him in Northern 
China, including many new and remarkable species. 
He called the attention of the Fellows present to 
the striking resemblance which many of them bore 
to species found in England, whilst others were of 
a totally different character, and dissimilar to these 
from any other country. He also exhibited a few 
very beautiful Lepidoptera, lately received from 
Natal, and collected by M. Guinzius, some of the 
smaller moths closely resembling those found in 
England. Mr, Adam White, F.L.S., exhibited a 
small portion of a fine collection of annulose ani- 
mals made by Dr. Joseph Hooker during his recent 
natural history exploration of the Sikkim Himalaya. 
The portions exhibited were a selection of insects 
of the orders Coleoptera and Rhynchota. The 
beetles now in Mr. Baly’s collection were of the 
group Phytophaga. Mr. W. particularly attracted 
attention to some of the Gallerucide, and pointed 
out some species, specimens of which, collected by 
Dr. Wallich, were described by the Rev. F. W. 
Hope in his interesting paper on Nepal insects, 
published many years ago in Dr. Gray’s ‘Zoological 
Miscellany.’ There were other species of the same 
group and the allied families, apparently unrecorded 
in books. The Rhynchota included some of the 
Scutelleridous Hemiptera, such as Tectocoris 
Childrent and others ; Derepteryx Grayit and 
Hardwickii, alluded to in Dr. Hooker's admirable 
recently published volumes. He pointed out 
various fine species of Cercopis, and the singular 
tailed Homopterous genus Urophora, named by 
Mr. G. R. Gray after the late General Hardwicke. 
Mr. White exhibited, from the rich collection of 
J. Aspinall Turner, Esq., of Manchester, a speci- 
men of an exceedingly rare pentamerous, wingless, 
prionidous beetle (with short horns, crooked 
fossorial legs, a large thorax, and a singular head, 
like that of the mole-cricket), from Minas Geraes, 
described by Desmarest as the Hypocephalus arma- 
tus, and placed by some naturalists among the 
Silphide. Professor Burmeister, in Mr. West- 
wood’s ‘Arcana Entomologica,’ first pointed out 
its true relations. Mr. White made some remarks 


on aberrant forms, and pointed out the probable 
habits of Hypocephalus, from its affinity to Dorys- 
thenes, the habits-of one species of which (D. 





$< 
Delessert. Mr. W. pointed out the group ¢ 
Prionide containing Psalidognathus, Prionocaly 
and others, as probably living in the ground, feeding 
on the roots of trees, and thus accounted for may 
anomalous points in their characters as Longicor 
beetles. 


GEOLOGICAL.—March 8th.—Professor E. Forbes 
president, in the chair. N.S. Maskelyne, Esq, 
M.A., W. Hawkins, Esq., 5S. P. Woodward, Esq, 
and C. W. Dilke, Esq., were elected Fellows, Ths 
following communications were read :—1. ‘On the 
Geology of the Vicinity of Mount Alexander, Vic. 
toria, Australia,’ by A. Selwyn, Esq. This com. 
munication was illustrated by a carefully exe. 
cuted geological map and section. Mount Alexap. 
der forms part of a granite range which extend 
from the River Coliban on the east, to the Loddon 
on the west, with a breadth varying from fou tp 
twelve miles, and describing an irregular semicircle, 
the convexity being to the north. The granite js 
bounded on all sides by metamorphic rocks ; and 
at its eastern extremity it is overlaid by patches of 
basaltic lava, amongst which the Coliban run, 
The basalt occurs also to the east of the Coliban in 
still greater extent, overlying the metamorphic 
rocks along the course of the Campaspe. At the 
western limit of the granite also similar basalt forms 
the lava-plains on the Loddon. The granite is 
coarse-grained and easily decomposes; it has a 
spheroidal structure, and is traversed by north and 
south, and east and west joints ; and it is penetrated 
by numerous fine-grained granitic elvans. Tho 
yranite appears to be barren of metals, and has no 
quartz veins. The metamorphic rocks ‘consist of 
sandstones, clay-slates, and conglomerates; striking 
everywhere true north and south, and dipping eat 
and west, at angles varying from 45° to 90°, The 
strata become more crystalline and micaceousin 
the immediate vicinity of the granite. The whol 
mass of the sandstones, slates, &c., is traversed by 
an intense north and south cleavage, as well as by 
a system of large joints, both north and south 
(generally at right angles, or in an opposite direc- 
tion to the cleavage planes) and east and wett. 
The stratification is obscure, but generally coincides 
in strike with the cleavage, but dips at a somewhat 
lower angle. Coincident with the cleavage, both 
in strike and dip, are numerous quartz ves 
throughout the strata. These veins contain gold 
galena, blende, and ores of iron. Platina als i 
said to occur in them. The metamorphic rocks 
have not as yet afforded any fossils; but M. 
Selwyn considers it probable, from their litho- 
logical characters, that they may be the equivalents 
of the Cambrian or Lower Silurian strata. The 
total thickness in this district is about 35,00 feet 
The basalt resting on the granite and the slate 
rocks is vesicular, and is evidently the remains af 
vast lava streams that have flowed down and fill 
up the then existing valleys of the country; the 
present river-courses having been subsequent 
excavated through the hardened lava along the 
same valleys. Some of these excavations exp 
the lava and the subjacent rocks in vertical cliff 
from 200 to 300 feet high. The auriferous drit 
overlies all the surface formed by the metamorphic 
rocks, It is of very late tertiary date. It vans 
in thickness from a few inches to one hundred fet 
and upwards, and consists of stratified and “ 
tified masses of ferruginous clays, sands, ai 
gravels, interspersed with angular and partialj 
rounded fragments of clayslate, sandstone, quart 
&c. The gold is usually found in the lowest re 
tion of the drift, and has been derived from ‘ 
quartz veins everywhere traversing the re | 
phic strata. The drift occurs almost univers : 
distributed in the gullies, on the flats, and over . 
hills occupied by the metamorphic rocks, am” 
in fact formed from the decomposition, breaking 
up, and spreading out of the immediately es 
rock ; the fragments found in it are seldom muc® 
water-worn, 2 ‘On Gems and Gold-¢ hr 
from Victoria, Australia,’ by G. M. Step! 


Esq., F.G.S. In this communication Mr. Ste wl 
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specimens of crystallized gold obtained by himself 
in the colony of Victoria, and now laid before the 
Society. In this catalogue the localities from which 
the specimens were obtained are given, and the 
characters of each specimen are described. These 
gems and crystals were collected by the author in 
the course of several years’ residence in Australia ; 
and the history of each specimen was rigorously 
investigated. Most of them were sent to Mr. 
Stephen for examination, or brought direct from 
the various ‘diggings,’ amidst parcels of quartz- 
crystals (mistaken for diamonds) and other shining 
minerals, having been found in the ‘tin-dishes’ of 
the gold-diggers whilst washing the soil in quest of 
gold. The specimens are water-worn, and were 
generally associated with the following minerals : 
quartz, felspar, garnets, tourmaline, augite, olivine, 
titaniferous iron, oxide of iron, iron-pyrites, and, in 
the case of the specimens from the river Ovens, 
with oxide of tin, both in crystals, small lumps, and 
sand. The gems are—blue and white sapphire 
from Ballarat, sapphire, spinel ruby, ruby, and 
small chrysolites from Peel River ; zircons, spinel 
ruby, topaz, garnet, and tourmaline from Ovens 
River. Mr. Stephen quotes also the following as 
recorded or stated localities—garnets, Peel River ; 
garnets and pyropes, Mount Alexander ; diamond, 
New South Wales; white topazes, New South 
Wales and Cape Barren Island, Bass’s Straits ; 
large beryls, Mount Crawford, South Australia ; 
large tourmalines, Encounter Bay, South Australia, 
and D’Entrecasteaux’s Channel, Van Diemen’s 
Land; emerald, Mount Remarkable, South Aus- 
tralia; and opals, South Australia. The author 
observed that the conditions under which all these 
gems were found are similar in Australia and in the 
countries now supplying them; and hence he 
infers that the gems of Australia will soon be sought 
for as articles of commerce. Mr. Stephen stated 
that gold in Victoria was found under the most 
interesting forms of crystallization, and he exhibited 
some extraordinary crystals of this metal, both in 
groups and single, found at the River M’Ivor and 
at Ballarat. In one group there is a crystal (a 
cube, with ascending planes, as if passing into the 
octahedron) which has reached the enormous size 
of seven-eighths of an inch in diameter. There is 
also a large crystal, which Mr. Brooke, the erystal- 
lographer, considers to be a dodecahedron extrava- 
gantly distorted ; this is five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter. Of the several other crystals, some are 
highly perfect dodecahedrons and octahedrons, 
with plain and cavernous sides, cubes in different 
stages of formation, and interlacing (when in 
groups) hexagonal crystals of transparent quartz. 
Attention was also drawn to an interesting macle- 
crystal of gold, having one pentagon face with a 
mamma of gold resting upon it ; and to some delicate 
dendritic gold, which, from its similarity to moss- 
copper, the author designates ‘moss-gold.’ The 
author stated that the gold of Australia was often 
found inclosed in, and inclosing quartz and iron- 
stone, but never, that he had heard of, in granite; 
The highest standard gold has been found at 
Ballarat, the M’Ivor River, and the Ovens River : 
whilst the gold of Louisa Creek, and other localities 
in New South Wales, was apparently the most 
alloyed with silver. A sample of gold, coated 
with a black substance, which resist the acids, and 
18 not acted upon by the magnet, wasalso exhibited. 
Other interesting specimens were a conglomerate 
of chlorite, quartz, ironstone, and steatite, inclosing 
gold, and taken in the author's presence from the 
bottom of a ‘gold-lode,’ between nearly perpen- 
dicular walls of quartz, at a depth of ninety feet, 
near Mount Alexander; also gold resting upon 
galena in quartz. 


Royat Instrrurion.—Feb. 3rd.—Right Hon. 
Baron Park, Vice-President, in the chair. W. R. 
Grove, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., ‘On the Transmission 
of Electricity by Flame and Gases.’—In the year 
1730, Mr. “Stephen Grey, a pensioner of the 
Charter House, was led, by pursuing a series of in- 
genious experiments, to the important discovery 


that bodies might be divided into two classes, con- 





ductors and non-conductors of electricity. Sub- 
sequent discoveries led to the knowledge that 
different bodies conduct electricity, not only very 
differently as to degree, but also differently as to 
mode, and as to the changes which the bodies 
themselves experience while conducting electricity. 
We thence get conduction without apparent change, 
as by the metals, —conduction depending upon che- 
mical change, as by electrolytes; and then again 
in effects of transmission not usually included 
under the term conduction, we get the discharge 
by carrying or convection, and by disruption, as in 
the spark. In the year 1852, Mr. Grove com- 
municated at an evening meeting of the Members 
of the Royal Institution, his researches on the dis- 
ruptive discharge, showing, by the oxidation and 
reduction of the terminal surfaces, a state of che- 
mical polarity in the gaseous intervening medium, 
antecedent to the discharge, the discharge consisting 
of a subversion of this polarity, attended with intense 
local heat, and a transmission of minute particles of 
the terminals between which it took place. In what 
may betermed pneumatic electricity, or the electrical 
effects produced on and by gases, there seems some 
reason to believe that the molecules conduct, or, in 
other words, that at indefinitely minute spaces 
electricity can pass without the phenomena of dis- 
tuptive discharge : for instance, in the gas battery, 
either the molecules must conduct, or the gases 
must by contact with the platinum be brought into 
a liquid state. The effects of rarefaction on gases 
(as by the air-pump) tends to render the disruptive 
discharge more facile, and to enable electricity of 
the same degree of intensity to pass across much 
larger spaces than it would when transmitted across 
gases inadensestate. The next inquiry is, whether 
the effect of rarefaction by heat is the same as 
that by mechanical attenuation ; and heated gas 
was shown by Mr. Grove to facilitate the disrup- 
tive discharge of electricity. So strikingly was this 
evidenced with flame, that when the flame of a spirit 
lamp was held near the terminal point of the coil 
apparatus of Ruhmkorff, (the coatings of a Leyden 
phial being connected with the secondary coil, and 
the terminals being separated to a distance far 
beyond that at which the spark would pass in cold 
air,) the spark darted to and along the margin of 
the flame, and could be curved or twisted about 
in any direction, at the will of the experimenter, 
giving a striking illustration of the crooked form of 
lightning, and of the probable reason why it does not 
pass in straight lines, the temperature of the air 
being different at different points of its passage, 
and much of this variation of temperature being in 
all probability occasioned by the mechanical effect 
on the air of the discharge itself. No amount of 
rarefaction has hitherto shown any thing like con- 
duction in gases at ordinary temperatures ; but, on 
the other hand, flame does give distinct evidence of 
conduction without disruptive discharge, and an 
experiment was made demonstrating this. Is this 
effect of flame due simply to its consisting of highly 
heated gas? or is it due to the chemical action 
taking place throughout the whole structure of the 
flame? When closely approximated metals are 
brought to the point of visible ignition, signs, but 
very feeble signs, of transmission of electricity take 
place. M. E. Becquerel has recently published 
some very interesting experiments on this subject, 
and Mr. Grove, not by means of M. E. Becquerel’s 
plan, but by igniting by the voltaic battery two 
platinum wires placed close to each other in an ex- 
hausted receiver, and connecting them with a third 
voltaic battery, had obtained slight defections of a 
delicate galvanometer. These effects are, however, 
far inferior to those shown by flame, and appear to 
depend more upon the state of the terminals than 
upon the state of the intervening gas :—thus, until 
the terminals attain a red heat, no transmission 
takes place, whatever be the degree of attenuation 
of the gas; while, if the terminals have attained a 
red heat, the current is much more easily trans- 
mitted by rare thanjby dense gas. Thus, alterations 
in the density of the gas do not appear to affect the 
transmission, until a certain definite change 


has taken place in the state of the terminals. 
Reasoning from these effects, and bearing in 





mind the effect of rarefied gas on the disrup- 
tive discharge, and the quasi-radiation of matter 
in the phenomena elicited by Moser and others, 
Mr. Grove inclined to the opinion that the 
transmission across heated gas differed specifically 
from that across flame, the former being in 
some respects analogous to the disruptive, while 
the latter resembled the electrolytic discharge. 
Flame, moreover, has been observed to conduct 
better in one direction than another, and the ques- 
tion next arises, will flame produce or generate a 
voltaic current?) M. Hankel and M. Buff have 
published papers showing, by the use of highly- 
sensitive galvanometers, a current apparently pro- 
duced by flame, which passes from the upper to 
the lower part of the flame. Mr. Buff attributes 
this current to thermo-electricity—the flame being 
a conductor and two metals in contact with diffe- 
rent parts of it, the thermo-current passes from the 
hotter to the cooler metal, and hence the result. 
Mr. Grove, in studying this subject, and without 
having then read the papers of Hankel and Buff, 
found the results so varying in ordinary flame, that 
he could come to no satisfactory conclusion ; he was 
then led to think, that as in the flame of the blow- 
pipe, the direction or line of combustion is more 
definite than in ordinary flame, he might get more 
definite results. He experimented with the latter 
flame, aud immediately got very distinct evidence 
of a current not due to thermo-electricity, as it 
could be made to conquer both the effect of the 
thermo-flame current noticed by Buff, and of any 
thermo-current excited in the junction of the wires 
exterior to the flame. This current, which Mr. 
Grove termed the flame-current proper, moves from 
the root towards the point of the blow-pipe flame 
—the best points for placing the collecting spirals 
or plates of platinum being for the one a little 
above the root or base of the blue cone, and for 
the other, in the full yellow flame, a little beyond 
the apex of the blue cone. As the latter metal is 
much more heated than the former, the thermo-flame- 
current is opposed to, and though it by no means 
destroys, it tends to weaken the effect of the flame. 
current proper ; if then this metal can be adventi- 
tiously cooled, we should have the two currents co- 
operating, instead of conflicting ; and so experiment 
proved, for by using a capsule of platinum filled 
with water in the full flame, and a coil or sheet 
of platinum foil at the base, a very marked current 
resulted. By arranging in a row of jets worked 
by a large bellows, a sheet of platinum foil placed 
just over the roots of the flames, and a trough of 
platinum foil filled with water just beyond the 
points of the blue cones, the large galvanometer 
of the Institution was deflected to 30° or 40°, so 
as to be easily visible to the audience ; the deflection 
being in the reverse direction upon reversing the 
connexions respectively with the plate and trough. 
The same apparatus will also readily decompose 
iodide of potassium, iodine being evolved at the 
platinum point im connexion with the trough. 
There was another apparatus on the table for 
arranging the flame battery as an intensity series. 
The direction of the current is from the points in 
the flame where combustion commences, to those 
where it concludes ; it appears to be transmitted by 
a chain of chemical action taking place between these. 
Though speaking with some reserve on the theory 
of the phenomenon, Mr. Grove could at present 
see no objection to its being regarded as a current 
produced by’ chemical action; the platinum at the 
commencement of action representing the zinc 
which burns or combines with oxygen; that at the 
conclusion representing the platinum, or the points 
where chemical action concludes, and a tendency 
to reduction or de-oxidation is manifested. The 
distinction being, that the generative chemical 
action, instead of taking place, as in the ordinary 
battery, only at the zinc surface, and being simply 
transmitted by the electrolyte, takes place through- 
out the intervening section of flame; and thus, 
within certain limits, the intensity of the electri- 
city increases with the distance of the plates, in- 
stead of decreasing, as in the ordinary battery. 
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Society or Arts.— March 8th.—Henry Cole, 
Esq., C.B., in the chair. The paper read was 
€ An Investigation into the Relative Merits of Pur- 
brick and Yeates’ Sugar Pans, and those in ordi- 
nary use,’ by Mr. R. B. Purbrick. After explain- 
ing the modus operandi as commonly conducted 
in the boiling-house of a sugar plantation, the 
author proceeded to describe the distinguishing 
features of the new pans, which consisted in the 
peculiarity of their shape, portions of a cylinder 
being substituted for that of a sphere to form their 
bottoms, and their being oblong in plan at the top 
instead of circular, An unbroken metallic surface 
was thus presented to the action of the flame and 
heated air, thus insuring a large increase in the 
amount of effective service for heating liquids, and 
a more favourable condition as regards the disposi- 
tion or appropriation of that surface. There was 
also considerable economy in the setting or hanging 
of the pans, as neither arches between the pans 
nor circular walls to form the flues were required, 
all that was necessary being two straight brick 
walls, on which the pans were laid, so as to butt 
against one another, and they thus dispensed with 
the ‘tiling’ and ‘leading’ at the top, now so fruit- 
ful a source of expense and inconvenience. In the 
discussion which ensued, Mr. Pontifex said that 
pans of an oblong form had been in use for a long 
period in Java; the only difference being that their 
bottoms were convex instead of concave. Mr. 
Siemens called attention to the method of manu- 
facture adopted on the Continent, particularly in 
Prussia, the substitution of steam heat for the 
direct action of the fire, which he considered to be 
not only a more economical application of heat, 
but also preferable in other respects, as a uniform 
temperature could at all times be maintained with- 
out the liability to charring so common in the ordi- 
nary method. Mr. Purbrick, in reply, stated that 
he was not aware pans of a similar shape to that 
proposed by him had ever been previously used. 
He had proposed them both with a view to economy 
in first cost and in repairs, and to the obtaining a 
larger evaporating surface in the same area; and 
this he still believed they successfully accomplished. 
As regarded the employment of steam, he feared 
that at present there was very little chance of any 
plan being adopted in the West Indies which in- 
volved additional expenditure, and he must confess 
that he believed that system would be both more 
costly in the first instance, as well as more waste- 
= of fuel,—and fuel was by no means abundant 
there. 


Enromo.ocicat.— March 6th.—Edward New- 
man, Esq., President, in the chair. Mr. C. Melly 


in Europe. 


Doratt, V.P., in the chair. 


round towers of Ireland. 


tain Laureion, in Attica. 


moir on each of the islands. 


V.P., in the chair. 





was elected a Member, and Mr. S. C. Tress Beale 
a Subscriber of the Society. The Secretary an- 
nounced that the Society would during the ensuing 
summer make two excursions—one to Pembury, 
near Tunbridge, on the 10th of June; the other to 
Mickleham, near Dorking, on the 8th of July; and 
that tickets for either excursion might be obtained 
of the officers of the Society, prior to May 2nd, at 
2s. 6d. each, and after that date at 3s. 6d. each. 
Mr. Curtis exhibited several coleopterous larve he 
had obtained in France during the summer of 1853; 
among them were those of Prionychus ater and 
Prostomis mandibularis. He also exhibited a larva 
of fone of the Pyralidina, which is extremely in- 
jurious to collections of insects in France, feeding 
on the dry specimens. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited 
specimens of the new British Anthrocera (Minos?), 
taken near Galway last June, by Mr. Milner. Mr. 
Stevens also exhibited some Lepidoptera and Cole- 
optera collected by Mr. Fortune in the north of 
China; also some insects collected by Mr. Guein- 
zius at Port Natal, among which were some Micro- 
Lepidoptera. Mr. Moore exhibited cells formed 
by some hymenopterous insect in the clay or mud 
walls at Dacca; in one of the cells he had found a 
Chrysiz, and in another the remains of one of the 

Vespide. The Secretary read a translation, by 
Dr. Wallich, of some observations by Mr. Rein- 
hardt, ;‘ On a Singular Luminous Larva found in 
the Brazils.’ The luminosity of this larva was of 


lows. 
Mr. Fairholt. 


piece. 


century. 


the old English sack pottle. 


Charles the First. 


tions regarding the life and career of Raleigh. 








two kinds, the segments of the abdomen emitting 
a pale greenish light similar to our glowworm, but 
the head glowed like a live coal, with the most 
vivid intenseness, strikingly contrasting with the 
greenish luminosity of the rest of the body. The 
Secretary read an extract from the ‘Journal of the 
Society of Arts,’ from which it appeared that the 
Indian silkworm Bombyx cynthia, which feeds on 
the leaves of the castor-oil plant, had been success- 
fully introduced into the island of Malta, by Colonel 
Sir W. Reid, the Governor; its cultivation could 
probably be extended to various parts of the south 
of Europe, and the silk found of such great use and 
durability in India become known and serviccable 


R. 8. or Lirerature.— March 8th.—Sir John 

Mr. Vaux read a 

paper communicated by Colonel Leake, V.P., 

illustrative of some drawings forwarded to him by 

Captain Graves, R.N., of ruined Hellenic round 

towers still existing in the islands of Andros, Ceos, 

Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Naxos, and Paros. 

In a letter addressed by Captain Graves, R.N., to 
Colonel Leake, he notices the resemblance to the 
‘*The Irish towers,” he 
adds, ‘‘when perfect, are generally from seventy 
to one hundred feet in height, and from fifty to 
sixty feet in circumference; the Pyrghi in the Greek 
islands, those of Andros and Naxos for example, 

are about sixty feet high, and generally exceed the 
Trish towers in circumference by about forty feet.” 
Colonel Leake remarks, that though remains of 
Pyrghi are found in many parts of Greece, it is 
extremely rare to meet with them in a state of pre- 
servation so perfect as those described by Captain 
Graves; and that they are seldom so near to one 
another as they appear to have been in Siphnos, 
where they were evidently intended for the defence 
of the silver mines, for which that island was cele- 
brated. It is probable that in Ceos, Cythnos, and 
Seriphos they were used for the same purpose, 
these three islands being apparently the summit of 
a ridge in continuation of the argentiferous moun- 
In Seriphos, traces of 
ancient mines were noticed by the surveying officers. 
The drawings were accompanied with a brief me- 
Sir John Doratt, V.P. 
presented to the Society an excellent bust of | THERE is always here a considerable jealousy 
H.R.H. the late Duke of Sussex, which had been 
given to him some years ago by the Duke himself. 


AnTIQUARIES.—March 2nd.—J. P. Collier, Esq., 
John More Molyneux, Esq., 
Dr. R. Ferguson, the Rev. J. Richardson Major, 
and Sir Robert Burdett, Bart., were elected Fel- 
Lord Londesborough exhibited two very fine 
enamelled ‘ plaques,’ accompanied by a letter from 
Nothing is known of their history ; 
but they appear to have been portions of an altar- 
The figures of David and Solomon, of ham- 
mered copper gilt, are affixed to these portions by 
copper pins, and each has the name of the personage 
represented, with the addition PP. for propheta. 
They are supposed to be the work of the thirteenth 
Mr. O'Neill exhibited several rubbings 
of Irish crosses, two from the county Kilkenny, 
two from the county Louth, and the rest from 
Tipperary. Messrs. Warner exhibited by the hands 
of Charles Reed, Esq., a celt mould, and some 
purse clasps of the medizval period. Mr. Bruce, : ] , = | 
Treasurer, exhibited a fine and curious specimen of | subject was most suitable to a Catholic altar pis, 

A photograph of this 
object was presented by Dr. Diamond. Mr. Edward 
Phillipps, of Coventry, exhibited several curious 
examples of pilgrims’ signs in lead; also a cast in 
copper of the well-known silver medal struck by 


Mr. Collier, V.P., read a me- 
moir, entitled ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis 
Vere,’ in continuation of his former communica- 


Cuemicat.— Feb. 20th.— Colonel Philip Yorke, 
President, in the chair, A long paper by Prof. 
sor Kolbe was read, consisting of critical remarks 
on the views entertained by Williamson on th 
‘Composition of the Alcohols, Ethers, and Organig 
Acids derived from them.’ Professor Williamso 
then made an elaborate reply, explaining more fully 
the reasons which induce him to represent they 
substances according to the type of water. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—(On the Relation of the Prig 
of Wheat to the Revenue derived from Customs 
and Excise Duties.) 

— British Architects, 8 p.m, 

— Chemical, 8 p.m, 

— Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Sir Richard Westmacg 
on Sculpture.) 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m, 

— Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Martin’s Improved Ja. 
quard Machine, by Mr. E. Laforest; and Ruth. 
ven’s Propeller, by Mr. D. K. Clark.) 

— Pathological, 8 p.m. 

— Russell Institution, 8 p.m.—(The British Museu, 
Swiney Lecture on Geology.) 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall m 


.m. 

_ ological, 8 p.m.—(1. Sir C, Lyell and C.J. 8, 
Bunbury, Esq., on the Geology of Madeira; 
2. Capt. Alexander on Fish Remains in Flint, 
3. On some, Valleys in Yorkshire, by I, ¢, 
Sorby, Esq., F.G.S.) 

—  R-.S. Literature, 43 p.m. 

— British Archeological, 8} p.m.—(On the Martr. 
dom of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and other 
Paintings discovered at St. John’s, Winchester, 
by Mr. F. J. Baigent.) 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m, 

a Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Whar 
Jones on Animal Physiology.) 

Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 

- Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(E. Lankester, MD, 
on the Structural and Physiological Distinctions 
supposed to limit the Vegetable and Anim 
Kingdoms.) 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 

— Botanic, 4 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor W, A. Mille 
on the Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements) 


eat. 
ating, Re | of Arts, 8 p. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, 11th Mareh, 


tween the small Catholic party, composed of the 
court and a portion of the aristocracy, and the 
Protestants, who form the great mass of the 
people of Saxony. In the course of last year the 
Catholics erected a new church, and the Pr 
testants immediately thought themselves bound to 
get up subscriptions to raise a new tower 0s 
hideous old church, which might have possibly 


mised ornament. Concerts were performed 
further the object, and artists who refused to le 
their assistance were looked upon as churlish ani 
niggardly. The anti-Catholic party are now vey 
indignant with Schnorr von Carolsfeldt, the c+ 
brated painter and director of the picture galley 
at Dresden, for having chosen St. Francis d 
Xavier as the subject of a picture for this Catholt 
chapel. In the course of last year Schnorr, wh? 
is not only a great painter, but has much knor 
ledge of and great love for his art, offered to pt 
sent the chapel with an altar-piece, and the At 
Union of Saxony liberally contributed five hundre! 
thalers to cover the actual outlay for colours, & 
Schnorr of course naturally felt that a Catholt 


and selected the great Indian missionary, one © 
the most celebrated men in the history of Catht 
licism, for the subject of his picture ; but the Pre 
testant party think it out of taste to use the pete 
of a Protestant painter, and the funds of an ms 


the Dutch on the occasion of the execution of | tution supported principally by Protestant a 
scribers, to commemorate the name of a fellor 
labourer of Loyola in a land from which the Jesu 
have been expelled by law. oy 
A very fine engraving, from a drawing * 
Schnorr, is now being exhibited in our Art Unt 
rooms ; it is called the End of the Nebelung’ 








passed unnoticed and unregarded but for its pro © 
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and is to be presented to the subscribers of 1853. 
Tn the same exhibition is the picture of a Bajazzo, 
by Gonne, of which I spoke to you in a previous 
letter, and a very characteristic drawing by the 
game artist of the death of a miser—the picture of 
unenjoyed wealth and mean penury combined. 
Paul dela Roche has contributed to the exhibi- 
tion a beautiful little water-colour sketch of a 
scene in Rome; Hiibner, a very fine portrait of 
Porth, the actor, in the character of the President 
in Schiller’s Cabal und Liebe; Professor Rietschel, 
a medallion portrait of himself; Peter von Corne- 
lius, a beautiful drawing ; and Lessing, a drawing 
and a picture. 

These art unions and travelling exhibitions of 
pictures certainly tend very much to further the 
trade of art—the turning pictures into a market- 
able commodity—but I have great doubts whether 
they do not lower rather than elevate the artists 
themselves, and encourage a class of men to persist 
in earning their subsistence from the perpetration 
of pictures which they cannot paint, when they 
might be both more usefully and more profitably 
employed in other professions. At the last lottery 
of the Munich Art Union there were distributed as 
prizes one hundred and thirteen oil-paintings, the 
greater part of which were indifferent landscapes, 
five water-colour drawings, two pictures on porce- 
lain, two drawings, five pieces of sculpture, one 
smoke drawing, and upwards of thirty engravings. 
It is true, Munich, with its eight-and-twenty 
crowned heads enrolled among its subscribers, and 
its many artists of high merit residing on the spot 
and constantly exhibiting, has a greater field for a 
selection of good works than most other towns in 
Germany ; yet the fact, that far the greater propor- 
tion of the above-mentioned works consisted of 
very common-place landscapes, tends much to 
strengthen my opinion that art unions do not, as 
now conducted, advance true art as much as they 
ought to do, or might be made to do. 

The great Munich Art Exhibition in connexion 
with the Industrial Exhibition, is to be opened 
from the 15th of July to the 15th October, and the 
entrance receipts to be applied to the purchase of a 
selection of the works exhibited. Being on the 
subject of art unions, I may mention that the 
group of the seven Rhine Unions have come to the 
conclusion of continuing united for seven years 
longer, it being now seventeen years since their 
foundation, during which time they have spent 
399,100 florins in the purchases of works of art. 
The Exhibition of 1854 was to be opened at Darm- 
stadt on the 15th of April, and to proceed in order 
to Manheim, Stutgardt, Carlsruhe, Freiberg, Stras- 
burg, and Mayence. Kaulbach’s Illustrations of 
Shakspeare are to consist of 108 plates, many of 
which are at present in the hands of the most 
eminent engravers of Germany, but none of which 
have as yet appeared. 

The works of Hasenclever, the Dusseldorf pain- 
ter, whose death I lately announced to you, are 
now being exhibited at Dusseldorf. His friends 
and fellow labourers, on the announcement of his 

eath, were anxious to do something to com- 
memorate him. They collected all ihe works they 
could find of the deceased artist, and as it hap- 
pened that in almost all the studios of the different 
painters in the town there were pictures ready, 
og were added to the exhibition. Most of these 
=. works, comprising compositions by Leutze, 
08 Hiibner, Jordan, Lessing, &c., were ordered 
ce different parts of the world, and never likely 
. de seen together again. They formed a most 
oe — is now at work on 
ae War ae a battle piece of the Thirty 
ld tes eae: which is said to be remarkably beau- 
It is eallial ae composition, and execution. 
iis . ~ e America. Herr Schletter, a 
bs x eee nm ee of Leipzig, has just left 
incladinar toto My “sa ‘le collection of paintings, 
echool “He : of t ed best of the modern French 
ia, ot Pal ae on the town the condi- 
ing for them. © Me in five years a suitable build- 
left a hen ges: to facilitate the object, he has 
’ plece of ground, to be either sold or built 

Pon as the town should judge best. 


I am sorry to have to announce a sad event in 
the musical world in the insanity which has lately 
showed itself in Robert Schumann, the celebrated 
composer. He has twice lately attempted to commit 
suicide by throwing himself into the Rhine. He 
is the husband of Clara Schumann, the pianoforte 
player, and has a family of six young children quite 
unprovided for. 

Madame Goldschmidt is now singing in Berlin, 
and in about a fortnight goes to Vienna, where 
she will remain two months, and during that time 
give several concerts. She will then probably, if 
not hindered by the war, go to Sweden, and pass 
a part of the autumn in England. 

We have to announce the death of Reinhold 
von Lenz. He was in his time an actor of some 
celebrity, and hoth known and valued as a writer 
of comedies. He was the contemporary and friend 
of Schroeder and Iffland. He died at Riga, in 
the 76th year of his age. 

Letters from Rome inform us of the death of 
Veith, the stepson of Friederich von Schlegel, on 
the lst of February. He was a painter of some 
celebrity in Germany, but more generally known 
as an able restorer of Christian art in the early 
part of the present century. 





VARIETIES. 

Remains of Old London.—The Roman pavement 
in Broad-street, modern London, is built upon the 
burial-place of the older city. Below gin-shops lie 
the ruins of nunneries, and beneath eating-houses 
crypts of forgotten monasteries. Our prisons were 
once palaces, and our warehouses the abodes of 
nobles, The whole remaining area of the mosaic 
pavement has now been cleared, and discloses a 
geometrical pattern of octagon and lozenge orna- 
ments, intersecting each other and inclosing a cen- 
tral square compartment, in which is a female 
figure, supposed to be Ariadne, or a Bacchante, as 
at Pompeii, riding upon a leopard in vigorous mo- 
tion, and holding a scarf in an arch above her head. 
The colours used are chiefly a bricky red, dull yel- 
low, black and white. A red border some two feet 
deep surrounds the whole, while a cable pattern 
twines through various portions of the design. 
Next to the red border succeeds a black vandyking, 
and following this a coarse scroll-work rising from 
two bowls, which appear on either side. In the 
centre of the side octagons large stars are inserted, 
and in the other divisions ornaments resembling 
rudely shaped vases. In some parts the pavement 
bears marks of ignorant restoration by unskilled 
workmen. A silver denarius of Hadrian and several 
copper coins of Constantine have been also found 
in the same ground, together with a Roman tile, a 
small glass of rich blue colour, probably a drinking 
vessel, and several pieces of medieval pottery. As 
a similar pavement, though of a smaller size, was 
some years ago found not far from the same spot, 
it is hoped that further discoveries will be made. 
Every exertion is to be used to preserve this in- 
teresting relic of the old conquerors. —A thenwuwm. 

Dwellings for the Working Classes.—A Society 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Working Classes 
has been formed, it appears, in Paris on a large 
scale, in connexion with a committee in London. 
Tts capital is to be 480,000/. of which 120,0002. 
will be raised in the first instance by an issue of 
30,000 shares of 41. each, the company, in considera- 
tion of that expenditure, receiving a subvention 
from the Government of 60,0002. The first build- 
ings are to consist of lodgings for single men, to 
contain 1800 beds, and of dwellings for about 600 
families. Ultimately it is contemplated to extend 
the system to some of the principal provincial 
towns.— Builder. 

European Rice.—Paris is being supplied now in 
considerable quantities by rice grown in the South 
of France. It is considerably less in price, and the 
quality is good, in fact they report better than the 
rice of Piedmont and India.—Brussels Herald. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
8. Q. Acknowledged with thanks, 














NATURAL HISTORY. 
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TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO. By Aurrgep R. Wattacsz, Esq. With Remarks on 
the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by 8. G. LarHam, 
M.D., F.R.S. In One vol, 8vo, with Plates and Maps, 18s, 





Il 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Herald,” under 
the command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By Bar- 
THOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Tinted Litho- 
graphs and a new Map by Pergrmann. 21s, 


Il. 

WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET. The 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the Years 1847 and 1848, By Tuomas THom- 


son, M.D., Bengal Army. 1 vol. with Tinted Lithographs 
and a new Map by ArrowsMITH, lds, 


Iv. 

TALPA; or, CHRONICLES OF A CLAY 
FARM. An Agricultural Fragment. By C.W. H. With 
Cuts by George Cruikshank. Second Edition, Cloth, 88. 


Vv 


PARKS and PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parka 
and Gardens. By C. H.J.Smurn, Landscape Gardener, 6s. 


VI. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. A 
Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of 
the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin. By T. C. AncHER, 
Esq. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured. 

vil. 

POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
J. Beets Juxzs, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Twenty Double-tinted 
Geological Landscapes. 10s, 6d. 

viir. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By Tuomas Moors, F.LS. 
Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 

b> a 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. Lanpssorovan, A.L.S., M.W.S. 
Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured. 


x. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoven. Second Edition, 
With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch, 10s, 6d. coloured, 

xi. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; 
or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, With Eighteen Plates 
by Wing. 10s. 6d, coloured. 

xi, 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. 
By Apam Wuitr, F.L.S, With Sixteen Plates by B, Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


XIIt, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a 
Familiar History of Insects. By Maria E, Cattow. With 
Sixteen Plates by Wing. Second Edition, 10s, 6d, coloured 

XIV. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the Birds, Second Edition, By P, H. Gossg. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured, 

xv. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar 
History of Plants. By Anes Cattow. Third Edition, 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Xvi. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 
History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible, By Manta 
CatLow. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured, 


XxVIl. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. By 
Mary Rozerts. With Twenty Plates of Forest Scenery by 
Fitch, 10s, 6d, coloured, 


XVIII. 
DROPS OF WATER. Their marvellous and 


beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By 
Aayzs CatLow. Coloured Plates, 7s, 6d. 
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TRAVELS ON THE 
AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 


By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Ese. 


WITH REMARKS ON THE 
Vorubularies of Anazonian Panguages. 
By R. G, LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S. 


In One thick Vol. 8vo, cloth, with Plates and 
Maps, price 18s, 





Opinions of the Press. 


“Mr. Wallace’s explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
the northern branch of that mighty river, form an enchant- 
ing work. In the novelty of its scenery and manners, in the 
truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles 
were surmounted, by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, 
and in the patience with which sickness, suffering, and pri- 
vation were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro’ remind us of the simplicity of the old voyagers,”— 
Spectator, 


“ Observant of everything around him, and gifted with all 
the qualifications essential to the discharge of his task, the 
author has presented us with a substantial and highly inte- 
resting account of the Negro tribes of the Amazon, their 
habits, institutions, and manners, all of which he does not 
fail to illustrate by a profusion of anecdotes,’—Morning 
Advertiser, 


“Mr. Wallace has given us a most lively and interesting 
description of the glories of the magnificent river. Vene- 
zuela, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, six 
mighty States, spreading over an area far more extensive 
than Europe herself, contribute their aid in forming the 
flood up which he toiled. For twenty-eight days consecu- 
tively he breasted the stream of the Amazon,.... He 
enters, with all the zest of a naturalist, into the history of 
the living things which fly, run, or creep over the surface of 
the country. His sketches of the natives, their appearance, 
habits, and disposition, are quite original, and therefore in- 
structive and interesting.” — Britannia. 


“Five years spent by a man of taste, activity, and scien- 
tifie zeal, in wandering from Para to the source of the 
Maranon, up the Solimoes, the Rio Negro, the Uaupes, and 
the Tocantins, visiting towns and villages, penetrating the 
dense virgin forests, studying the modes of life of the various 
Indian inhabitants, collecting specimens of the wonderful 
creatures, insects, birds, beasts, and reptiles, examining the 
geological structure and vegetable productions, could not fail 
to bring forth a rich harvest of intelligence.” —Globe, 


“Tt contains a graphic and interesting account of the 
native tribes, and some cbservations of the greatest practical 
value on the climate, geology, and natural history of the 
Amazon Valley. It is written with point, spirit, and power, 
and combines the attractions of literary style with the benefits 
of solid information. We have read it with the greatest 
pleasure, and can with perfect sincerity recommend it to the 
favour of the public.”—Morning Post. 


“The travels of a good naturalist in such regions as that 
of the Amazon, cou!d scarcely be related without forming a 
most interesting work. That is pre-eminently the case in 
the instance before us, in which the author has so happily 
blended the account of his journey with scientific observa- 
tions, as to produce a narrative no reader will peruse with- 
out pleasure.”—Annals of Natural History. 


“The public has »een overdone with travels, but not with 
travels of this class. Mr. Wallace is a naturalist, and, after 
four years spent in collecting specimens and information on 
the banks of the Amazon, he has a fair right to repeat his 
experience of a country in which he has invested so much 
time and labour.”—Press, 

“Mr. Wallace has given us an extremely valuable and 
entertaining work, containing very much that will interest 
the professed student of science, but all conveyed in a manner 
that will prove enticing to every reader of taste.’”—Atlas, 


LovELt REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





REV. W. BARNES S NEW WORK. 
On March 13th, in 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


PHILOLOGICAL GRAMMAR, : Grounded 


upon English, and formed from a Comparison of more than 
Sixty Languages; being an Introduction to the Science of 
Grammar, and a help to Grammar of all Languages, especially 
English, Latin, and Greek. By WILLIAM BARNES, B.D. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Poems in the Dorset 
Dialect,” “‘ Anglo-Saxon Delectus,” &c. 


John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


Ws BETWEEN RUSSIA and TURKEY. 
BAUERKELLER’S Embossed Maps of the Ottoman 
Empire, and Russia in Europe, price 2ls. each, are imported and 
sold by Ep. arp Stranrorp, Wholesale and Retail Mapseller, 
6, Charing Cross. These Maps possess the advantage of repre- 
senting the natural features of the Country, the heights of the 
Mountains, &c,, in Relief. A List of the other Maps in this Series, 
and the best English and Foreign Maps of the Seat of War, may 
be had gratis on application. 








The Church of England Quarterly 
Review.—Notice.—Important Jour- 
nal for the United Church of England 
and Ireland. 


Messrs. LOW and SON have the pleasure of announcing, that 
the publication of this old-established periodical has been placed 
in their hands, commencing with the number for April. 


The Review has been purchased by a body of clergymen and 
gentlemen resolved to spare neither trouble nor expense to render 
it an able, powerful, and decided organ for the Evangelical portion 
of the Church; and arrangements have been entered into with a 
staff of writers, including some of the most distinguished names in 
the literary and theological world. 

The Contents of the April number will consist of— 

I. Convocation. 
II. American Painters. 
III. Prophets and Seers. 
IV. Life Assurance. 
V. Cholera and its Causes. 
VI. Deans and Chapters. 
VII. Tractarianism in London. 
VIII. The Power and Progress of Russia. 
IX. Quarterly Report of Facts and Progress. 
X. Literature of the Quarter Reviewed and 
Classified. 

The price of the Review will be 6s. each number; or it will be 
forwarded regularly to Subscribers, post free, upon payment of 
23s. per annum. 

Communications for the Editor, and Books for Review, to be 
forwarded to the Publishers— 

Sampson Low and Son, 47, Ludgate Hill. 


*,* Advertisements and Bills for the new number are requested to 
be sent before the 24th instant. 





CHURCH REFORM. 





Every Tuesday Morning is Published, price Fourpence, 


THE COURIER, 


AND 
CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE. 


Containing the whole of the Ecclesiastical, Political, and Lite- 
rary News of the Week,—advocating a thorough Conservative 
Reformation in the Church,—the Reform of our Social Laws,—and 
the most determined opposition to Popery and Infidelity. 

A Critical Examination of Strauss’ “‘ Life of Jesus’ will be com- 
menced in the next number. 

Churchmen, your hearty support is absolutely requisite to enable 
us to bring about the Second Reformation. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





HADFIELD’S NEW WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA. 
Shortly will be published, in one vol. large 8vo, 18s. 


RAZIL, the PLATE, and the FALKLANDS; 
with Cape Horn Route to Australia. Including Notices of 
Lisbon, Madeira, Canaries, and Cape Verds. By W. HADFIELD, 
many years resident in Brazil, and Secretary to the South Ameri- 
can and General Steam Navigation Company. Illustrated, by per- 
mission, from the South American Sketches of Sir W. Gore 
Ovsetey, late Minister Plenipotentiary to La Plata, and formerly 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Brizil; and, by permission, from 
the Drawings of Sir C. Hornam, during his recent Mission to 
Paraguay, of which Country much new information is supplied ; 
as also of the Amazon. Portraits, Maps, Charts, and Plans. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Now ready,,12mo, cloth, 5s. 


RAMATIC POEMS ON SCRIPTURAL 

SURJECTS—ELI and 7EDEKIAH. By E. A. SMEDLEY, 

M.A., Vicar of Chestertcn and late Chaplain of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

“In both these dramas there is much to admire.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

“The form given to them by the poet’s fancy is in keeping with 
the dignity of the themes selected, and with the reverence due to 
sacred subjects.”—John Bull. 

“ Both poems show considerable talent and dignity . .. . talent 
skilfully employed on a well-chosen subject,’”"—Standard. 

“Mr. Smediey’s verse is devout in its spirit, graceful in its fancy, 
and harmonious in its diction.”"—Morning Post. 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 
A OIN & 8, 


T R ET OC. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“T may be able to suggest some useful hints on uscful subjects. 
» * * Every man in arising from the perusal of a book should 
be wiser and better than before.”—Preface. 
The following are among muny recommendations of this work :— 

** A really clever book. It comprises a multitude of short papers 
on all sorts of subjects, but all are handled, sometimes with gaiety, 
sometimes with gravity, now with wit, now with humour, but 
always with a substratum of common sense.”—Critic. 

“ There are few readers but will derive amusement and instruc- 
tion from its pages."—Morning Advertiser. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


DAL.—A TREATISE on the VENEREAL 

DISEASE. By A. VIDAL (pz Cassis), Surgeon in the Ve- 
nereal Hospital of Paris, Author of the ‘‘ Traité de Pathologie 
externe et de Médicine Opératoire,” &c. &c. With Coloured 
Plates, Translated and Edited by Georcr C. Brackman, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, 
&c. Royal 8vo, cloth, 500 pp. 


London; Trubner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 


\ ARS OF AMERICA.—The Wars of 
America, containing a Complete History of the Early 
Indian Wars from the Landing of the Pilgrims. The War of the 
Revolution, the Second War with Great Britain, and the War 
with Mexico. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols.'8vo, cloth, 14s. 
London: Trubner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 
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[SDISEUTABLE LIFE POLICY coy. 
PANY, No. 72, Lombard Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Malins, Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. | John Campbell Renton, Esq, 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. Richard Spooner, Esq., MP, 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
William Adams, Esq. Robert H. Forman, Esq, 
John Atkins, Esq. 


John Hamilton, Esq, 
H. A. Bevan, Esq. J. Mathews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. Chas. O. Parnell, Esq, 
W. Williams, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Henry Adron, Esq. Ralph W. Bishop, Esq. 
Charles M‘Culloch, Esq. Henry Burnett, Esq. 
Soricrrors.—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 
Secretary.—David Alison, Esq. 

Paddington Local Board, 24, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road, 
The Rev. James Shergold Boone, | Charles Pemberton, Esq. 


A.M. Jas. Farrington Lowther, Esq. 
Captain Creed. George Y. Robson, Esq, 


Roger Gadsden, Esq. W. iH. Trinder, Esq. 
Secrerary.—Charles Hoghton, Esq. 

The Policies of this Company being indisputable (in terms of the 
Deed of Constitution duly registered) are TRANSFERABLE 
SECURITIES, their validity not being dependent, as in the cae 
of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and perhaps for. 
gotten circumstances, and office documents. Used as FAMILY 
PROVISIONS, they relieve the assured from all doubt and snxiety 
as to the future. This is a purely MUTUAL SOCIETY, the whole 
profits being divided amongst the Assured themselves, and the 
following shows the large and steadily progressive business the 
Company is now doing, and has done during the last five years:~ 

Sums Assured. New Premiums, 





+ £108,647 4364 

+ 110,215 3974 

+ 127,488 4438 

2 sevesee 115.195 . 4296 
1853 .e.eseeee 123,093 eoccces:e 4532 


RAILWAY LIFE ASSURANCE, BY ONE PAYMENT, 

This Company grant Policies to Members of their own Company, 
assuring against Death by Railways, on Payment of ONLY ONE 
SUM OF FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. Thus,a person aged 
30, who has an ordinary Assurance with the Company for £100, 
for which he pays £2 4s. Lld. annually, may have a Railway 
Policy for £1000 for one single payment of 49s. payable in the event 
of his death by railway accident, and in addition to the £10 
secured by the ordinary Policy. 


SELF-PROTECTING LIFE ASSURANCE, 

This Company have introduced a plan of Assurance, whereby 
the following important advantages are secured by ONE POLICY. 

1. The payment of a principal sum to the Assured himself at s 
specified age. 

2. An Annuity to commence at that age. 

3. The payment of a principal sum in the event of death, when- 
ever that may happen. 

4. The full benefit of all sums paid, although the Premiums 
should at any time be discontinued. 

5. Relief from the payment of Premiums after a specified age. 

6. Small periodical payments, so as to suit the convenience of 
the Assured. 

The Premiums are made payable quarterly, half-yearly, ot 
yearly; but by an arrangement with an Agent, acting for the 
Company, they may be paid weekly or monthly. 

All these advantages are obtained by one Policy, and there is n0 
sacrifice of any sum that has been paid, in case the party should 
not continue his payments. 

As an example, a person aged 25, by paying 14s. quarterly, will 
secure £50, payable to himself on his attaining 60 years of age, and 
an Annuity of £10 on reaching that age; and in the event of his 
death at any time (however soon that may happen after he hat 
made the first payment), the £50 will be paid to his representa- 
tives. By doubling the Premium the sum assured will be £10, 
and the Annuity £20. If in place of fixing upon the age of 60, he 
should prefer the age of 55, the Premium for an Assurance of £50, 
and an Annuity of £10, would be £3 16s. 9d. yearly. Asan example 
of the effect of discontinuing to pay Premiums, suppose a persed 
aged 25 to take a Self-Protecting Policy for £100, and an Annuity 
of £20, payable on attaining 60, and to continue the payment of 
Premiums only until he reaches 35 years of age, in such case 
Policy will remain effectual to the extent of £27 4s. 6d., and @ 
Annuity of £5 Ss. 10d. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


( ; ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Registered pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

For the Guarantee against Losses arising from Robberies, For 
geries, Frauds, Debts, Insolvency, Fire, and Non-paymet 
Rent. 

Life Assurance is also effected on improved and safe princtpless 

Capital, £500,000 (with power to increase to £1,0' 0,000), in 100; 

Shares of £5 each. Deposit, £1 per Share. 
Offices. —CANNON-STREET West, LONDON. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Humpureys, Son, and MoRGANs 
Managing Director. —W 1111aM Ren pate, Esq. , 
Consulting Actuary.—Atex. G. Fintarson, Esq., 1, Old Jewry, City. 


This Company has been established for the purpose of combinis 
in one Office, and concentrating under one management a 
various modes in which the principle of insurance is capa 
being employed. 

The business of the General Indemnity Insurance Company 
comprises all the form of insurance at present in gree = 
includes some new and important features not previously brot 
before the public. These are divided between its three 
departments in the following manner:— 

Ist. Insurance against robberies, forgeries. frauds, &c. r 

2nd. Insurance against losses by bad debts and gua nd rests 
rents. (This department includes the collection of abt * 
without guarantee, at a moderate commission.) The wae 
of bankrupt and insolvent estates, and advances to ae pa 
the security of unrealised agsets not immediately available, 
the purchase and sale of estates. » 

3rd. Fire and Life insurance in all 4 branches. | Ineursfy 4 
mortgagers, providing for repayment of mortgage ‘ \ 
ties poe fons to pollep-heldors on real and personal an 
The Fire department includes a new feature of considera 
pertance ; insurance against loss of business-profits in conseq 
of fire. 

Applications for Shares, Prospectuses, and Agencies, to 
addressed to the Secretary. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the Kingdom. 

Apply to W. Rendall, Esq. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Establishes fo Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 





HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 


Fart or Courtown. 

Eart Leven AND MELVILLE, 
Ear or Norpoury. 
Viscount FALKLAND, 


Lorp ELPHINSTONE, 
Lorp BRLHAVEN AND STENTON. 
WIttiAM CampBELL, Esq, of Tillichewan, 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman —CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq, F.S.A, 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 


H. Brarr Avarng, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyn, Esq., Resident, 
Cxas, Berwick Curtis, Esq, 
Wint1aM Farrer, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 


J. G. Henrrguars, Esq. 

A. H. Macpovaatt, Esq. 

F. C. Marrtanp, Esq. 
Wittram Ratton, Esq. 
Tuomas THorsy, Esq., F.S.A. 


Medical Officer—Axntuur H. Hassatt, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, St. James’s. 





THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS to 31st DECEMBER, 1854, will be DECLARED in 1855. 


ALL PARTIES 


DESIROUS OF PARTICIPATING THEREIN SHOULD MAKE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION, 
The following note of Additions to Policies at the two previous divisions of profits is extracted from the Company’s 


The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 1847, is as follows :— 








Sum Time Sum added to | Sum added to | Sum payable 
Assured. Assured, Policy in 1841./Policy in 1848.) at death. 
£ & & & £a. 4d, £a da. 
5000 13 yrs.10 mts.| 633 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 
1000* 7 years, 157 10 0 1157 10 0 
500 1 year. 11 56 a 611 5 0 




















* Exawprz.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person aged 30 took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment 
for which is £24 1s, 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £163 11s. 8d.; but, the profits being 2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured (which is £22 10s, per annum for each £1000), he had £157 10s. added to the Policy, almost as much as 


the premiums paid. 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 


when the insurance is for life, 


Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 
¥,* Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident Director. 





PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT. 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
(JREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
rectors. 
Tue CuisHoitm, Chairman. 
Richanp Harriers Kennepy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 


Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robt. Francis Power, Esq., M.D. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 

John Inglis Jordein, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 

James John Kinloch, Esq. Rey. F. W. J. Vickery. 

Henry Lawson, Esq. 


<q 
The Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually. 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. 

Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
2%th of May, 1853, when a report of the business for the last year 
Was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
Stes. It appeared, that whilst the Assurances effected in 1851 
Were 44 per cent. beyond those of 1850, nearly 70 per cent. beyond 
those of 1849, and 130 per cent. beyond those of 1648, the Assur- 
ances effected in 1852 considerably exceeded those of 1851, 325 new 
Policies having been issued in that year, covering Assurances to 

extent of £186,600, tae yearly premiums on which amounted 
to £6106 15s. It also appeared that the transactions of the first 
five months of the present year were greater than those of the 
corresponding months of 1852, or of any preceding year; whilst, 
during the whole period referred to,the claims arising from deaths 
Were much below their estimated amount. A resolution was 
thereupon passed, continuing a reduction of 30 per cent. on the 


premiums able ici icipating sca 
which rofoed on all Policies on the participating scale, on 




















1 oe BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.@. 


Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,900, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon 4 plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 








Ane First }Second} Third Fourth Fifth jRemainder 
8¢) Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
£ s. £s. da}/£a.da£ 8 a )£ 8 da] £8. a 
20}018 21/019 2}1 0 3 ee ee 12 8 ils 2 
3Oi1 3 911 5 231 6 8 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 111 10}113 9) 11510 118 1 2 0 6 38 3 














Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1854,and in which prospective Bonus all new 


insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 


























hve or more annual premiums had been previously paid. Date of Policy.} Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
ne t is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five | —— 

“ , £ £ s. d. £ . de 
gate Mlowing Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
pa 1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 

28 3 5 2 38 2 
year — Annual Prem.} Reduction of }Annual Prem. = a we as : = 
Cincinnati ured. jhitherto paid | 30 per Cent. | now payable. Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 

£ £aa £eae £e4 obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
20 1000 2017 6 @ 68% 1412 3 any of the Agents of the Company. 
25 1000 230 (0 618 0 16 20 ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
> 1500 4315 0 13 2 6 3012 6 *,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
2000 80 11 8 2463 6 56 8 2 4, New Bank Buildings. 
A. R. VINE, aa 
Ml, Waterloo Place, London. ~ ™ oe ane Of DER 


Managing Director. 


HE BRITANNIA NEWSPAPER AND 
NSERVATIVE J i very Sa ay 
Offie, 141, relly VE JOURNAL, published every Saturday: 
wane Fant Conservative Newspaper the ‘ Britannia’ is cele- 
or its consistent advocacy of the great principle of Na- 
intelligen Perity, and, from the systematic arrangement of its 
‘nee, the comprehensive character of its contents, and the 
ent interest of its Original Articles on Religion, Politics, 
More ex tetei and all Social Topics, it is preserved for binding perhaps 
vely than any similar publication. 
Pr a ixpence. Post-Office Orders §payable to JOHN 








No. 3, Patt Mar East, anp 7, St. MarTIN’s Pracr, 
Traratear Sevuare, Lonpon. 


Established May, 1844. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

_ are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
— a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Juty, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


*.«* Prospectuses free on application. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

1, Princes Street, Bank, Loncon. Established August 1, 1837. 
Empowered by Special Ac: of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free cf stamp duty. 

Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 

The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 
the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the premiums 
paid for the benefit of a surviving family, is deserving the most 
serious attention of all classes; not only on account of the actual 
saving, but also on account of the high estimation in which it 
proves that the system of life assurance generally is held by the 
government of the country. 

Increasing rates of premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums only required during first seven years. 

sum assured payable at 60, or at death. 

Provision during minority for Orphans. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profits divided annually. 

Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 

Half credit policies granted on terms unusually favourable ; the 
unpaid half-premiums being liquidated out of the profits. 

At the last annual general meeting, a reduction of 30 per cent. 
was made in the current year’s premium on all participating 
policies. 











___(eropristary.) | ‘ ___(@eorvat.) for a eae 
Half | Whole |] | Half- | Quar- 
& |Premium|Premium}} Age — Yearly | terly 
< [ist Seven} Rem. | Be. pn Pre- Pre- 
Years. | of Life. }} | * ) mium. | mium. 
£8. d.|£ 8. d.|/Years.jMths.|£ 8. a.]£ s. d.]£ 8. a. 
30};1 1932 3 6} 80 0 1/27 3/1 4 2/012 8 
40}1 9 2/218 4} 3/27 6)/1 4 4/012 4 
60,2 2 6/4 5 O}} 6 |2 710}1 4 6)012 & 
60 {3 6 84613 4]! 9 |2 8 2}1 4 84012 6 




















E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet-street, London. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p., 1706, and Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 
Robert ')bbard, Esq. 
Charles Phillips, Esq. 





Francis Geo. Abbott, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, Esq. 

The Hon. l'rederick Byng. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. 
John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. James Pulman, Esq. 

Wi liam Everett, tsq. John Round, Esq. 
Physician—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 
Solicitor—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch-buildings. 
Bankers Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet-street. 

This Society has been established nearly a century and a half, 
and is the oldest life assurance institution in existence. Its prin- 
ciples are essentially those of mutual assurance, and the whole of 
the profits are divided among the members. 

_ Assurances are granted, if desired, without participation in pro- 
fits, at reduced rates of premium, and upon every contingency de- 
pending on human life. 

N.B. No charge made for Policy Stamps. 

The following is a Specimen of the Annual Premiums required 
to assure £100 for life on a single life: 


Without || 





With | With | Without 
Age-| profits | Profits. || 48] profits. Profits. 
is | £115 3 | £111 9 || 40 | £3 5 0 | £218 6 
20 119 7 | 1158 | 45 | 3159] 382 
25 242 119 9 || 50 499 409 
wo | 299| 249 | 5 | 589] 41710 
3 | 21¢610 | 2112 || « | 615 0| 61 6 





Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the Ottice. 
HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Kegistrar. 


.)LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to ail Schools and Booksellers Forty per Cent. 
Discount on orders—from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Thirty-THREE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same” 
amount; or orders may be given, including both Classes of Pub- 
lications, for not less than Five Pounps net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post office, payable to Varry and Owen, Educa- 
tional Depository, 31, Strand, London. 


‘oO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Forcign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
ail parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS A CERTAIN CURE 
for KILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS.—William Fre- 
derick Liston, of High-street, Woolwich, was afflicted for several 
years with the Liver Complaint, concomitant with Biliousness, 
Indigestion, and the various other disagreeable symptoms of a 
generally disorganised System. Although his diet was the most 
simple and regular, and he tried a variety of medicines for the 
cure of these horrible complaints, his indisposition, despite thereof, 
increased to an alarming extent. At length he commenced using 
Holloway’s Pills, which afforded him immediate relief, and inthe 
course of six weeks thoroughly removed ail obstructions in his 
intestines, and restored him to permanent health,—Sold by all 
Venders of Medicines, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 
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NOTICE. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1854. 
THE REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 
THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1804, 
By SIR BERNARD BURKE, 
ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS, 


Is Now Ready at all the Booksellers, in One Volume, with 1500 Engravings of Arms. ; 
PpsuisHeD For HENRY COLBURN, sy nis Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marisoroven StrEext. 





The First Votume is now ready, price 3s. bound, with Portrait of Miss Burney, of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


INCLUDING THE PERIOD OF HER RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, price only 3s, each, elegantly bound, and embellished with Portraits, 


“ Miss Burney’s work ought to be placed beside Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ to which it forms an excellent supplement.”—Times, 


“Madame D’Arblay lived to be a classic. Her Diary is written in her best manner. It ought to be consulted by every 
person who wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our literature and our manners,”—Edinburgh Review, 


Also, the Turrp Votume of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each, bound, and Illustrated with Portrarts of every QUEBN. 


Volume III, contains the Lives and Portraits of Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Katharine Howard, 
Katharine Parr, and Mary, First Queen Regnant, 


Also, now ready, 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


New and Improved Lrsrary Epitioy, with numerous additional Letters, Notes, &c. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE, 
In 4 vols, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. each, bound, and Illustrated with Portraits, &e. 


From the Edinburgh Review —“ Without making any exception in favour of any other production of ancient or modern 
diarists, we unhesitatingly characterise this journal as the most remarkable production of its kind which has ever been 


given to the world.” 


Also, the Frrra Voivme, price 10s, 6d. bound, with Portraits of the Queen of Bohemia and Mary Tudor, of 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 
By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. 


Comprising the Memoirs of Mary Tudor, third daughter of Henry VIL, and Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, eldest daughter of James I, 


Also, lately published, 


CHEAP EDITION OF EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


In 4 Volumes, post 8vo, price only 6s. each, bound, with Portraits. Any Volume may be had separately, to complete sets, 


“We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Evelyn—one of the most valuable and interesting works 
in the language—now deservedly regarded as an English classic,”—Examiner, 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Tenth Edition, with Fifteen 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“ A book calculated to prove more practically useful was 
never penned than ‘The Crescent and the Cross’—a work 
which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublime and 
its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated 
to everlasting immortality.” —Sun, 


MEMOIRS of HORACE WAL- 


POLE. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON. Cheaper 
Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 16s. 

“These Memoirs form a necessary addition to the library 
of every English gentleman. They nearly complete the 
chain of mixed personal, political, and literary history, com- 
mencing with ‘Evelyn’ and ‘ Pepys,’ and ending almost in 
our own day with the histories of Mr. Macaulay and Lord 
Mahon.”—Standard, 


M. A. THIERS’S HISTORY of 


FRANCE under NAPOLEON. A Sequel to his “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution.” Part XI. price 5s, 


REVELATIONS of PRINCE 


— Second Edition, 1 vol. with Portrait, 
10s. 6d. 
“We have perused this work with extreme interest, It 
is a portrait of Talleyrand drawn by his own hand.” 
Morning Post, 





MEMOIRS of PRINCE ALBERT 


and the HOUSE of SAXONY. Second Edition, revised, 
with Additions, by Authority. 1 vol. with Portrait, 
bound, 6s. 


RUSSIA under the AUTOCRAT 


NICHOLAS I. By IVAN GOLOVINE. Cheaper Edi- 
tion, 2 vols, with a full-length Portrait of the Emperor, 
10s. bound. 

“These are volumes of an extremely interesting nature, 
emanating from the pen of a Russian, noble by birth, who 
has escaped beyond the reach of the Czar’s power. The 
merits of the work are very considerable. It throws a new 
light on the state of the empire—its aspect, political and 
domestic—its manners; the employés about the palace, court, 
and capital; its police—its spies, its depraved society, &c.” 

Sunday Times. 


MEMOIRS of SCIPIO de RICCI, 


late Bishop of Pistoia and Prato; Reformer of Catho- 
licism in Tuscany. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 12s, 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE; 


comprising the Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence 
in Japan, with an Account of British Commercial Inter- 
course with that, Country. By Capt. GOLOWNIN. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols, 10s. 
“No European has been able, from personal observation 
and experience, to.communicate a tenth part of the intelli- 
gence furnished by this writer.”—British Review, 


PustisHEp ror HENRY COLBURN, sy nis Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Gezat MariBorover Srreer, 





Ss 


13, Great Mar.zor 
oe Srezny, 


HURST AND BLACKET? 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; wit 


a Tour across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. By L.H 
BONELLI, of Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation, rend 
‘* We have here two volumes more than ordinarily full 
able matter. Mr. Bonelli is a pleasant recorder of pees. 4 
and picturesque. We have followed his track with Pleasure, ang 
have no doubt that our readers will do so likewise.”—Athenaun, 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON, 


By W. KNIGHTON, M.A., formerly Secretary to the 

Branch Royal Asiatic Society. Second Edition, 2 vols. = 

“A very superior and well written narrative of travels from the 
pen of a man of education and refinement, endowed with a good 
capacity for observation. We have not met with a more delightty! 
book for a long time past.” —Literary Gazette. 

A very clever and amusing book, filled with interesting a. 
counts of the sports, resources, productions, scenery, and traditions 
of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a very 
spirited manner.”—Standard. 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND 


the WORLD. By R. ELWES, Esq. Second Edition. Royal 
$vo, with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
the Author. 21s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, D0. 


MESTIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By Sir BERNARD 
BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. Second Edition. 2 vols. 2h, 


/MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNE 


THY,F.R.S. With a View of His Writings, Lectures, ai 
Character. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S.\ Second 
Edition. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. . ' 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA 


By a BANISHED LADY. Third Edition. 2 vols. 16s. 

“A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too may 
ple.”"—Dickens's Household Words. 

“This interesting work gives a most valuable insight into th 


terra incognita of Russian despotism.”—Daily News. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


b] 
MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL 
PROGRESS and PREJUDICE. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Gore has produced nothing more worthy of her name ad 
fame than ‘ Progress and Prejudice.’ "—Critic. 

“In execution of plot, naturalness of incident, facility ofinven- 
tion, and purity of style, ‘Progress and Prejudice’ touches perfe- 
tion. Tt is the production of a mind fenlarged by a varied knor- 
ledge of the world, sharpened and polished by refining studies, and 
rendered prolific by active exercise and well ordered cultivation.” 


“We look upon this work as certainly one of the very bet 
which Mrs. Gore has written. If she deals with the vices of 
human nature, she touches them ina vigorous healthy manne 
which justifies the admiration of the reader. If she treats of the 
virtues of a better order of thought and feeling, she never praises 
mankind at the expense of religious conviction or homely truth’ 
Messenger. 


JANET MOWBRAY. By Caroline 


GRAUTOFF. 3 vols. 


Miss PARDOE’S NEW NOVEL, 
REGINALD LYLE. 3 vols. 


“This new novel. from the graceful pen of Miss Pardoe, is su 
rior in dramatic effect and skilful delineation of character to a) 
of her former productions, whilst it displays the same justues 
sentiment and elegance of style which rendered all her work# 
universally attractive.”—Morning Post. 


FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL 


By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 


“The best story that has yet appeared from the pen of i 
talented author.”—MMorning Herald. 


The DAUGHTER of the SOUTH 


By Mrs. CLARA WALBEY. Dedicated to the Batt # 
CaRLisLeE. 3 vols. bd 
™ “There is a worthy ambition about this book which has stro0gy 
impressed us in its favour. It is a bold and not unseces “4 
attempt to combine the elucidation of momentous truths Wi 
excitement of a highly romantic story.”—orning Post. 


Also, Just Ready, in 3 vols., with Portrait of the Authoress, 
and other Illustrations, 


ATHERTON. By Mary Russ 


MITFORD. Author of ‘ Our Village,’ &c. 
4 








~~ London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garde, aforenill 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday , March 16, 1854. 





